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Congress. in 1867, established the Office of Educa- 
tion to “collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories’; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems”: and “otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” Io diffuse expeditiously information and 
facts collected, the Office of Education publishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly service, September 


through June SCHOOL LIFE provides a national 


perspective of education in the United States. 


Order its service for | year by sending $1.00 to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print 
ing Office, Washington, D. ¢ 


$1.45 a year. On all orders for 100 copies or more 


lo foreign countries, 


to be sent to one address, the Superintendent of 
Documents allows a discount of 25 percent. enter 
subscriptions also through magazine dealers. Send 


all editorial communications pertaining to Sf HOOL 
LIFE to Editorial Division, Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The printing of SCHOOL I Ikke has 


been approved by the Director of the Budget. 
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Observations on a Visit to European Universities 


Higher Education and Nationalism 


by Frederick J. Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher Education 


hotel and strolled along 


the shore of Lake Geneva It was 
= eal half a mile to Palais Wilson 
ere the conference of the Inter- 

" Riiy 


iu of Education was to be held 

self standing before the stone 
ceint t of the none too imposing struc 
( A 1 et placed a panel of that fence 


crTrine \ Af Ne moire de Woodrow Wil- 


Pre lent de Etats Unis, Fondateur de 
a Societ Nations My heart swelled 
call that the building where 
the League f Nations was housed during its 
ear! t! g ears had been renamed 
Pala VV n honor of my distinguished 
TT 
Ones the building I was ushered into 
the confers e room where tables forming a 
irae [ ere arranged to accommodate 
il t 50 egat Here was the room 
which the Counel of the La ague occupied for 
ears, rm gned to the International Bu 
rea atior for conterences I was 
present t 1 that the much more spacious 
room ¥ id been the meeting place of the 
Asseml f the League had also been assigned 
to the { ational Bureau of Education to 
( of such educational materials 
from me er countries as bear most directly 
ipon the ork done in the schools to increase 
ternat lerstanding and good will 


Education Moved In 


Whi League of Nations moved into 
ts palatia ew buildings a mile away, edu 
cat to the abandoned quarters 
Pe uy} atic can consolidate the posi 
tions ga League actions and maybe it 
can prepare an easier pathway for the new 
steps which the League or something Like it is 
lestined to take Perhaps education can 
pia thie ime role in the development of 
peaceful ternational relationships that it 
play leveloping strong foundations for the 
governments of the eparate nations composing 
the Lea 

Che « rence of the International Bureau 

is Dé called to order A neat placard 

thie tabi if gnated the place of each 
counts \ generous supply of materials was 
pI ‘ each delegate We found our 


iced ourselves to our neigh- 


I > e I was a delegate from the “Etats 
bors on my left were ‘‘Estonie 

ind ‘J e’’ and on my right ‘‘Finlande 
ind Fra In the 4 days to follow, I was to 
i] hat fine delegates these countries sent, 
eve f a erous use of sign language was 
required the case of one or two of them 
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Delegates to Conference of International Bureau of Education, at Geneva. 


With only a little time devoted to the wel- 
coming and “‘keys to the city” preliminaries 
the business of hearing and discussing reports 
of educational] progress for 1936-37 in country 


after country was begun. 
Veasures and Decrees 


‘Allemagne’ was the first country called 
upon As Doctor Grafer representing the 
Government at Berlin made his way to the 
speaker’s table, copies of an English trans- 


Thus, 


[ was spared the embarrassing necessity of 


lation of his report were laid before us 
guessing at what he said. This is the way his 
report began 

“Of the measures and decrees promulgated 
during the peried under report 

I could hardly go beyond that first line 
My mind was gripped at once by the concept 
of education by governmentally promulgated 
measures and decrees! I could hardly give 
attention to what those measures and decrees 
were for thinking of the fact that “educational 
progress’’ was to be reported in terms of 
‘decrees’! 

Space will not permit going into the question 
of the 


wrought by these decrees such as the ‘‘funda- 


far-reaching nature of the changes 


mental decree of the Reichsminister of Educa 
tion issued on April 20, 1936, which 


Iinglish the first and main foreign language.’”’ 


made 


These changes are varied and sweeping and 
can be read in the yearbook soon to be pub 
lished by the International Bureau of Educa- 
Wilson, 


This article must be confined to the thoughts 


tion, Palais Geneva, Switzerland. 
engendered in my mind by the idea of running 


schools by d cree 


If Germany’s delegate had been the only 
one at the conference to report “educational 
progress” in terms almost wholly of changes 
wrought by the ministry of education, I should 


shock 


But as one country after another 


probably have recovered from the 
promptly. 
reported, I came to realize that my report 
would be almost unique in that I was going to 
tell of progress being made by schools on their 
own local initiative or on the initiative of the 
States. No central office exists in the United 
States with authority to decree what shall be 
done in schools. But in most of the other 
countries represented at the conference, the 
authority to run the schools resides in the 
ministry of education just as the authority to 
run the army resides in the war department. 

To be sure, the comparison should be made 
not between Germany and the United States 
but between Germany (or almost any other 
Kuropean country save England) and any one 
of our 48 States. But even when the com- 
parison is thus made with, say, New York or 


Edu- 


cation in a given State of the United States is 


Kansas, there is a striking difference. 


not thought to be chiefly the responsibility 
Edu- 


cation is the concern of the local communities, 


of the State department of education. 


with the aid and systematization of the State 
department. City superintendents and prin- 
cipals of high schools do not think of them- 
selves as engaged in carrying out orders of the 
State department. Improvements in educa- 
tion in the community are their responsibility 
and the responsibility of their teachers and 
patrons. On the other hand, in most Euro- 
pean countries, judging by the reports made 


by the respresentatives of their ministries of 


97 








education, the center of responsibility for 
educational policies and practices is the min 
ister of education. Local educational officials 
are concerned chiefly with administering the 
schools in conformity with the ‘‘measures and 
decrees”’ 
than with studying their local 
making appropriate adjustments 


situations and 


Paris Conference 


Immediately following the Geneva confer 
ence, I was a delegate to a conference in Par 
of directors of higher education in ministries 
of education and invited university repre 
sentatives. My impression was again borne 
out that even in higher education the directing 
authority resides in the central government 
in most countries. 

While the extent of this centralized control 
differs among European countries just as the 
extent of local control differs among the se) 
eral States of the United States, the differences 
in the relationship of education to nationalism 
between the United States and most European 
countries both fundamental and wide It 
is that relationship which is worthy of mor 
America 


eareful consideration by is than is 


generally given to it. 
Education in this country is a function 
the several States as distinct from the Federa 
There 
tain aspects of education which concern thi 
Nation as a whole rather than the separate 
States. neglect of adequate 
education respecting conservation may affect 
the Nation as a whole more than it affects ar 
one State. The same may be said about 


Government. are, nevertheless, cer 


For example, the 


scores of social, economic, and political issues 


f 


If democracy as a way of life is threatened by 


the spread of dictatorship, it is a concern of 
the Federal Government perhaps even mort 


than it is a concern of the separate States 
Reenforcing the Foundation 


What recourse is open to the Federal Gov 
ernment through education to reenforce its 


foundations of popular government? 


Home of the International Bureau of 
















rcs 
#o.Rese Pa? £ Tr tage 


a tary ¥ WO 


promulgated by the minister rather 


Two procedures have been used in the past 

(1) By the ordinances of 1785 and 1787 grants 
lands were made to the States perma- 
The Federal Govern- 


of publie 
nently to endow schools. 
ment stated its position clearly in the Ordinance 
of 1787, one paragraph of which reads: 

‘It is hereby ordained and declared by the 
aforesaid that the following articles 
considered as articles of compact 
Thirteen 


States and the people and the States in said 


authority 
shall be 
italics mine) between the Original 
territory and forever remain unalterable unless 
by common consent. Article 1,..., 
Article 2, . ., Article 3, that religion, mo- 
and knowledge being nece ssary to good 


To Wit: 


rality, 
government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall for- 
ver be encouraged.”’ 

Here then was the Government’s position 
We eannot have 
good schools We will give the States endow- 


good government without 


ments for schools as a part of a “compact 


Their side of the compact is to provide that 


knowledge necessary to good government. 


By the clearest possible implication the 


Government reserves the right to indicat 
vhen in its opinion any State is not providing 
necessary to good governh- 


mw ledge 


ment In fact, it no doubt has the right to 


go further than to indicate its opinion. It 
can do something about it as is shown by the 
second procedure here indicated 

) In addition to expressing its opinion 
about the inadequacies of the education pro 
vided by the several States, the Federal Goy 
ernment may take steps to correct the de 
ficiency. In 1862, 


Congress passed the Morrill Act establishing a 


after vears of debate, the 


system of colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts in the several States This act was in 
protest against the practice, followed by the 
States, of maintaining colleges concerned too 
exclusively with the education needed by the 
professional and leisure classes. Education 

as not being provided suitable for the agri 
cultural and “industrial classes.”’ Agricul- 
ture, the basis of national progress, Was not 


‘ing adequately fostered by education. The 


Education. 


land-grant 


Federal appropriations to these 
colleges are now (or shortly will become) in 
excess of $34,000,000 annually, 

But even with this stimulus to education in 
the fields of agriculture and mechanic arts, the 
States still did not incorporate suitable eduea- 
tion of less than college grade for people on the 
farms and in the factories. Therefore, nearly 
60 years after the Morrill Act, the Congress 
passed the Smith-Hughes Act setting up a 
plan of cooperation with the States for main- 
taining vocational education in the high 
schools of the country. The last congress in 
adopted 


accordance with the previously 


George-Deen Act made appropriations which 
$14,000,000 per year to the sums 


Smith-Hughes Act 


add above 
available under the 
Fundamental Question 


Federal Gov- 


ernment has demonstrated that it may take 


By these two procedures, 
such steps as will assure the sort of education 
which national welfare demands. How far it 
should go in this direction is a question 
fundamental in nature. To study the 


Federal relations to education, 


whole 
question of 
President Roosevelt 
appointed a distinguished committee. This 


about 16 months ago 


report its findings 
January 1, 1938 


At this stage no one can be sure what will 


committee is planning to 


and recommendations by 


emerge as the result of the present deliberations 


concerning the relation of education to na 


tionalism. One observation seems justified 


Unless there can be found ways of assuring 
the voluntary adoption by the States and local 
school authorities of those measures regarded by 
the Nation as *‘ 


the Federal Government will undoubtedly in- 


necessary to good government,’ 


crease its influence in the field of education. 


Autocratic governments move quickly and 
itional forces to 
develop a support Kduca 
“reforms” are instituted without delay 


make full use of their educ 
g public opinion. 
tional 
and reach almost all the children (and many 
adults 

Such a procedure 


setter to have 


throughout the country 


S ODNOXIOUS to every true 


Americal slower progress 


under the democratic method Sut how 


slow? Or putting it in other words, is there 


some way to speed up action and yet retain 


the democratic process? Even in the case of 


policies with which everyone agrees—such, 


for example, as the seven cardinal objectives 


of secondary education—is there some way 
to secure their neorporation into practice 


without waiting almost interminably? In 


autocratie countries the minister of education 
health instrue- 


issues an edict or decree and 


tion begins at ones In this country, a 
competent commission puts health as the first 
objective of secondary education The Office 

Education publishes the report of the com- 
mission The edueation leaders of the coun- 


try take cognizance of the arguments made 


All agree that the recommendations are 


should be 


sound and that health education 
stressed But what happens? A little 
Twenty years later school a vast number 
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Delegates to Conference on Higher Education held by the Institute of Intellectual 


Cooperation of the League of Nations, at Paris. 


of place ave made only insignificant changes, 
if al th respect to health instruction. 

Is ( lowness inevitable as long as the 
democratic vay of life prevails? If so, 
democra¢ iffers a great handicap in its 
competition with autocracy In my opinion 
such slo ess is not inevitable. Democracy 
needs to build up more adequate machinery 
to speed up the voluntary incorporation into 
practi iccepted policies. Writing splen 
did rhetorical reports and letting them then 
gather dust on library shelves is not the way 
which the welfare of democracy demands \ 
set-up adequate to assure educational action 


b the lemocratic process 1s needed Not 


centra ed government authority in matters 


of education, but machinery to wield Nation- 


® RADIO and 


Two New Films 


{ new motion-picture film “‘Rollin’ down to 
Me co is just been completed by the Pan 
America Union for the use of schools and 
college vomen's Clubs, and other study 
group This one ts of a series of sound 
pieture ibout the cities, countries, and com- 
moditis if Latin America recently added to 
thie t picture library of the Union as a 
part of its educational activity. For infor- 
matior vrite the Section of Motion Pictures 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C 

Rea ng that the public, as well as the 

irsing professior is interested in the educa- 
tion of rses, the division of visual experiment 
of the Harmon Foundation, in cooperation 
with 1 Ne York Hospital School of Nurs 

i repared a 2-reel, 16-millimeter silent 

film Nurse n the Making.’ The film is 
weCo! , by suggestions for use which 
nelude reading lists on nursing and nursing 
educatic \ list of phonograph records 
VI furnish appropriate music for the 
List supplied The picture should 

me t t to club program committees, 
eh embii and edueation association 
meet It vill be particularly useful in 
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wide influence in behalf of educational prog 
ress 

Now that America no longer has the great 
intapped resources beyond her frontiers upon 
which to draw, she is having to meet, for the 
first time, competition with older countries on 
a more nearly equal footing in that respect 
The real test of our democracy is before us 
One of the most difficult problems confronting 
our statesmen in that test is how to speed up 
change in those aspects of our life such as 
education which lack the stimulus of a com 
mercial motive Must there be more central 
ized authority or will we be ingenious enough 
to find adequate devices to accomplish change 
voluntarily and thus reserve the maximum of 


liberty? 


SCREEN 
N A M4. 
vocational guidance work. Available for 


rental from the Harmon Foundation, 140 


Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Radio Listening Centers 

The Mountain Radio Listening Center 
System sponsored by the University ot 
Kentucky is fully deseribed in a very interest 
ing 12-page illustrated booklet. Copies may be 
secured without charge from Elmer G. Sulzer, 
director, publicity bureau, University — of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 


Broadcasts on Literature 

During 1937-38 the National Council of 
reachers of English is cooperating with the 
American School of the Air in producing a 
series of 13 broadcasts on “Aspects of American 
Literature.’”’ The programs may be heard 
each Tuesday over the Columbia Broadcasting 


System from 2:30 to 3 p.m. E. 8S. T 


Short-Wave Broadcasts 

America’s bid for supremacy in the highl 
competitive field of international short-wav« 
radio broadcasting was strengthened during 
the month of September by a marked increas« 


in the number and diversity of the National 


Broadcasting Co.’s schedule of special pro- 
grams expressly designed for foreign countries. 
Thirteen different countries in Europe, South 
America, and Central America are now tuning 
in their radio sets to these cultural programs 


and entertainment. 


Television 

The Columbia Broadcasting System’s new 
television transmitter, which took some 50 
technicians more than 9 months to build, is 
being given its first power tests at the Camden, 
N. J., manufacturing plant. 

About the first of the year, when all “bugs” 
have been eliminated, the transmitter is to be 
shipped to New York for installation on the 
seventy-third and seventy-fourth floors of the 
Chrysler Building. There it will provide 
television programs from the nearby Grand 
Central Station studios now being built by 
Columbia. These programs may be picked 
up within a radius of approximately 40 miles 
over a total area of about 4,800 square miles 
of thickly populated territory. 


Second Radio Conference 

The Second National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting was held at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago, November 29, 30, and De- 
cember 1. The discussions were of interest 
to both producers and consumers of educa- 


tional radio programs. 


Community Film Work 

Sarah McLean Mullen, coordinator of visual 
aid and teacher of English and motion-picture 
appreciation at Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles, has written a stimulating account of 
how to make community film work effective. 
rhe article, entitled “A Social Force’’, appears 
in the October issue of The California Parent- 


Te ache r. 


For Amateur Leaders 

Amateur groups interested in radio broad- 
casting will find helpful suggestions in a hand- 
book called ‘Radio Seript Duplication’, 
prepared by the Radio Workshop of Ohio State 
University. The booklet presupposes no great 
knowledge of radio and its techniques. It 
contains numerous examples of continuity and 
script pages, and of various processes of 
duplication; gives advice on type, paper, and 
colors; and tells how to time production. The 
booklet will be sent to interested leaders of 
amateur groups on receipt of 10 cents to 
cover mailing costs. Address requests to the 
Radio Workshop, Ohio State University. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Radio Calendar 
A radio calendar which lists sustaining 
educational programs to be presented during 
the fall and winter months by the Columbia 
Broadcasting Svstem and the National Broad- 
casting Co. is sent free upon request. Address, 
Che American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 

Washington, D.C 
GORDON STUDEBAKER 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Safety Education 


Industrial Safety Education i 


Paul L. Cressman, John A 


Schools, DV 


McCarthy, 


L. G. Stier, Willis A. Sutton, Albert W. Whit 


ney. New York, Metropolitan Life Insur 
ance Co. [1937] 48 p 
monograph no. 10.) 


trators and teachers. 


School 


Discusses the basic principles and practices of effect 
safety education in school shops 


Youth at the Wheel, a reference book o 


safe driving, by John J. Floherty Philade 


1 : 
healt! 


Free to school adminis 


phia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. 154 p 
illus. $1.75. 
Intended primarily for readers betweer e ages of 14 


18, but contains much information useful] to the adult driver 


Adult Edueation 

Capitalizing 
adult education, Warren C. Sey 
Cambridge, Graduate School of 


eSSAVS OT 


Intelligence, eight 
fert, edit I 


Harvard University, 1937. 141 p. 75 cents 
Contents: Living on an adult level, Lyman Br 
Getting ready for social change, by Eduard C. Lindemar 
The education of leaders for an adult world, by Har 
Benjamin; The worker accepts responsit t 
by Eleanor G. Coit; An experiment 
by Harry A. Overstreet; Bring back the Town Meeting 
Denny, Jr.; Capitalizing intelligence, by Kirtle 


for educa 


iplined freed 


George V. 
F. Mather. 


How Adults Read, by Guy Thomas Bus 
Chicago, Ill., The University of Chi 
cago, 1937. 158 p. 
cational Monographs, no. 45) $1.50 


well. 
(Supplementary Edu 


A report on the individual analysis o 
reading process for one thousand adult nd on remed 
experiments 


Edueational Centennials 
The Kindergarten Centennial, 1837—1937 
by The A. C. ] Kindergarte! 
Committee, Edna Dean Baker, 
Washington, D. C., The Asso 


Prepared 
Centennial 
Chairman. 


ciation for Childhood Education, 1937 24 p 
15 cents. 
A brief historical outline of ear Idhood edu 


Horace Mann Centennial, 1837-1937. Sug 
gestions for suitable commemoration by the 
schools of Massachusetts of the one hundredt! 
anniversary of the establishment of the board 
of education in Massachusetts, and the elec 
tion of Horace Mann as its first 
Boston, Massachusetts Departmer 
1937. 202 p._ illus 


secretar'\ 
t of Educa 
tion, 


Contains material appropriate for progr for the Horace 


Mann Centennial. 


Student Activities 


How to Organize a Student Activities Fund 


for the Supervision of Student Finances, | 


100 


Education, 


and masters 


EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN 


Mimeog. 50 
From the author, Peterborough High 
School, Peterborough, N. H. 


Written especially for headmasters and others who have to 


Charlotte M. Schaedel. 9 p. 


cents 


iccount for money raised and expended by students 
Revised Ed., 

York, 7 
illus. $3. 


Activities, 
MeKown. New 


1937. 734 p. 


Extra-Curricular 
by Harry C ‘he 
Macmillan Co., 95 
Discusses newer activities, emphases, and procedures, and 


rests improved methods of organizing the older activities 


ige t my 


Graphie Statisties 

How to Use Pictorial Statistics, by Rudolf 
Modley 
by Franz C 


with one chapter on Symbols 


Hess New York, Harper and 


Brothers, 1937 170 p. illus. $3. 

Ou f é laws and methods of pictographs; over 

nart pl le examples of the various uses of pictorial 
‘ I 1 hapter on Pictorial Statistics i 


Conservation 

Water, its Conservation and Use, by 
Morse. Sacramento, Calif., State 
Department of 1937. 38 p. 
Guide for Elementary Schools, vol. 


Stanley W 
Education, 
Science 
3, no. 8 L5 cents. 


Empl zes the use and handling of water for human 


For School Libraries 

In Little America with Byrd, based upon 
experiences of the 56 men of the Second 
Antarctic Expedition, by Joe Hill, Jr., of the 
Iee Party and Ola Davis Hill, his mother, 
Rear Admiral Richard E 


WITN foreword by 


syrd . Boston, Ginn & Co., 1937. 264 p 
il] is >] 
AT terestir account of the expedition, related by the 
1 est member of the party who was just 20 years old 
en he went to Little America 


Plutarch’s Lives, Shortened and Simplified, 


by Grace Voris Curl. SJoston, D. C. Heat 
& Co 1937. 376 p 96 cents 
Sele nelude: (1) the more familiar names in history 
tories that furnished plots for Shakespeare; (3) the 
biographie t interesting in themselves. 


y from the Air, by Edna E 
Kisen Chicago, Wheeler Publishing Co., 





1937 212 p illus $1.20 
Ever f i page of th upplementary geography 
e aeria ew (7% x 96 inches) correlated with 
formative text Guide statements also direct the pupil 
atte! n to the most significant details of the pictures 


Susan O. FuTTERER 


* 
Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 


theses in education, which may 


be borrowed from the library of the Office of 


ducation on interlibrary loan 


x * 


BOARD a 


ALLEN, CECiIL H Legal principles governing practice 
teaching in state teachers colleges, normal schools, and 
public schools. Doctor’s, 1936. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 160 p 

ARSENIAN, SETH. Bilingualism and mental development 
ind the social background of 
Doctor’s, 1937, 


a study of the intelligence 
bilingual children in New York City 
leachers College, Columbia Universit 164 p. 
Dit NAPOLI, PETER J Homework 


schools Doctor’s, 193 


in the New York City 


elementary reachers College, 
Columbia University. 60, 

FERRY, THOMAS I Organization activities in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., 


Washington University. 89 p.m 


public schools Master’s, 1937. George 


FRANK, MILDRED H Education for international good 


will. Master’s, 1937. Boston University 193 p. ms 

FRASER, MOwatT G College of the future: an appraisal 
of fundamental] pla 1 trends in American higher educa- 
ion. Doctor's, 1937. ¢ imbia Universit 929 p 

GABEL, Rev. RICHAI J Publie funds for church and 
private schools Doctor 937. Catholic University of 
America. 858 p. 

GOEBEL, Ret EDMUN Study of Catholie secondary 
education during the Col | period up to the first plenary 
council of Baltimore SOL OcCTOrI Vet Catholic Uni 


versity of America. 269] 

HAN, SHcu ESUAN \ brief study of the school system in 
Fairfax county, Va Master 437 George Washingtor 
U niversity 90 p 


Hitt, ROBERT R Re I f teacher preparation te 
pupu achievement Doctor 936 (George Peabody 
College for Teacher 1 | 


ind oppor- 
Doctor's, 


LAZAR, May. Reading interests, activities, 
tunities of bright, average children 


ersity. 127 p 


1937. Teachers Colleg 
on of four topics in 
Master’s, 1937. 


LITTLE, BENJAMIN A Unit organizat 
English literature for the ninth school! year 


Boston University pp.nu 

MARBLE, HAROLD I Variations in the budget of Seneca 
Falls schools compared with 35 village superintendencies 
over a 10 year period Master's, 1937 Syracuse Univer- 
sity. S4p. ms 

MATTHEWS, M. TAYLO! Experience worlds of mountain 


people: institutional efficiency in Appalachian village and 


hinterland communitie Doctor Y3e reachers College 
Columbia Universit 210 5 
OSBORNE, ERNEST G Camping and guidance. Doctor’s, 
1936 Teachers College, Columbia ersity 260 p. 
ROvuCEK, JOSEPHS evelopment ociology in Czecho 


slovakia. Master’s, 193 New York University. 46 p. ms 


SINCLAIR, WALLACE |] Ie incient American 

vilizations in the put choo Master's, 1937 Boston 
University 04 p. 1 

STAFFORD, MARGIE H Anal { the vocabularies of 
four music textbook le ned for second grade use; based 
upon standard alphabetical list ords for primary grade 
Master’s, 1936. Syracuse Universit 16 p. ms 


STOHLMAN, MILDRED A Annotated bibliography of arith 


metic as found in surve n the United States 
Master’s, 1937 George W hington University 61 p. ms 
1 


POALSON, FRANK I Discipline reported by teachers 


in a senior high school of Kansa Viaster’s, 1937 U niver- 
sity of Kansas. 73] 
TWEEDY, 


RALPH | Trends it ricultural income, in- 


dustrial payrolls, retail food price teachers’ salaries for 
95 Kansas high schools, 1930-3¢ Master’s, 1937. Univer 
sity of Kansas Ss p 

WEE, K. A. Physical educatio1 


f Chin Doctor's, 1936 


Protestant Christian 
colleges and universitie leach- 
ers College, Columbia University 105 p 


W OLFENBERGER, O K. Comparative study of the value 


of written report n laboratory experiments versus non- 
written reports in a ninth grade general science class. Mas- 
ter’s, 1936 Univer K i p.1 
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Kncouraging College Art 


by Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist, Higher Education 


As visitors in Washington view 


xx 
the 


importance of art work in college, and the 


United States, they realize more fully the 


influence of the different schools of painters 
on the sung student artists 

One of the features of the Interior building 
is the Fine Arts Gallery which occupies a 
part of the top floor. The gallery is com- 
plete y modern with air conditioning, silent 
floor coverings, concealed radiation, neutral 
monks cloth backgrounds, indirect lighting 


and canopies of acoustical plaster. Walnut 
benches with blue leather coverings provide 
seats for visitors throughout the length of the 
galler vhich is about 250 feet. 
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the exhibition in the Department of 
the Interior, of some 150 canvases 
done by college students throughout 


The gallery itself is divided into three 
salons, one of which is reserved for continuous 
exhibitions of the work of college art students 
throughout the Nation. 


The College Wing 


The west end of the gallery is, therefore, 
known as the College Wing. Here a series of 
exhibitions of works of art done in the colleges 
and in the endowed art schools of the United 
States will be shown for periods of 1 to 3 
months. The south wall of this room pro- 
vides an exhibit area of about 90 by 8 feet. 
The north wall is broken in the center by a 
door leaving space on either side of about 42 
by 9 feet. In other words about 174 running 
feet are to be used in this room to show the 
work of student artists 


Pictures reproduced on this page are now 
on view, with many others, in the College 
Wing of the Fine Arts Gallery, Department 
of the Interior, in Washington. From upper 
left to right, they are: 

*“*Shipwreck”” by Jirayr H. Zorthian, of 
Yale University. 

“*The Bride”? by Emilie Arlt, student at 
Corcoran Art School, Washington, D. C. 

**Portrait of Steve’? by Alfred Fatica, stu- 
dent at Cleveland School of Art. 

‘Portrait of a Girl’ by Marthae Anne 
Chapman, student at Maryland Institute of 
irt, Baltimore. 

*“Form Relationship” by Joyce Davies, 
student at Mills College, California. 

**Still Life’ by Eloise Isley, student at the 
University of Illinois. 














Thirty-nine colleges and universities and 
twenty-three endowed art schools were i 


vited to send exhibits for the first series of 


shows given in 1937-38. ‘These institutions 
selected by a representative committee repre 
sent all geographical areas. Three types of 
art schools are included: (1) schools of fine 
arts some of which are departments of ur 


71 


versities while others are independent « 


; 
Loos 


dowed art schools; (2) architectural se 
that are members of the Association of Schools 
of Architecture; and (3) schools of landscape 
architecture that are members of the Associa 
tion of Professional Schools of Landseape 
Architecture. Some universities of courss 
previde all three types of schools 

These institutions have been canvasse 
to ascertain in what branches of art eac 
wishes to be represented in future exhibitions 
Shows are being planned to include (1) paint 
ing and drawing in various media, including 
prints, (2) sculpture to be exhibited along 
with other works of art, (3) architecture, and 
(4) minor arts in two and three dimensions 
including industrial design in printing and 
advertising. 

Before pieces for exhibition are hung in the 
College Wing, certain conditions must be met, 
which inelude framing of oil paintings, and 
matting of all other pictures and prints, crat 
of pieces for transportatior nsurance 
desired, and express charges to and from Was! 
ington Each school selects its ow pier 
for exhibition as representative of the wor 


done by its students A] yor} of recent 


date and properly identified fo give unit 
and appropriateness to the entire exhibitior 
the hanging committee reserves the right 1 
select or reject any of the pieces sent from a 
institution for exhibition purpose To a 
for such selection, a school ma ibmit more 
pieces than will likely be hung Photograp! 
of sculptured objects together t weig 


and dimensions must be mailed for approva 


before shipment of object 


Exhibit Periods 


Exhibits will remain o1 ew from ] 
months depending upon th ature of t 
exhibit and its popularity No ¢ bit 
be hung for less than 1 mont ind 
special instances will an exhibit remair 
display for a period longer than 3 mor 
After the first exhibition, whic limited t 
framed oil paintings, probab more tha 
10 schools will exhibit at a single show whic! 
means that at least a year will be required t 
give opportunity for all schools, on the pr 
liminary list, to exhibit No exhibition w 
be judged on a competitive basis and 


awards will be made. 

All of the selected institutions were i: 
last June to send exhibits for the fall opening 
of the gallery, but during the summer mar 
of the directors of art schools were away o1 
vacation, and student works which might 
have been shipped for exhibition had bee 
returned to the owners and were not imme 
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diately available In spite of this, 20 colleges 
shipped about 150 framed oil paintings for 


the first showing 


Formal Opening 


The formal opening of the gallery was 
held November 12 The first exhibition will 
remain on view until March 1, when another 
cheduled 
The paintings now on exhibit represent 
arious techniques in oil and tempera from 
mall still life subjects to large wall paintings. 
There are landscapes, portraits, studies in 
the nude, book illustrations, colorful designs 
and murals rhese paintings are hung not 
by schools, but with regard to shape, color, 
size, and other factors which enter to balance 
he exhibition as a whole. The paintings are 


imbered in sequence however as received 


from a school so that visitors interested in 
paintings from a single school may find them 

the exhibit by reference to number and 
catalog By this means the visitor may con 


clude that one school is influenced by the old 
masters, another by contemporaries, another 
by the modernistic movement, while some 
concern st life subjects either realistically 
handled or enlivened by an artist's creative 
ind imaginative ability 


The paintings on exhibit have been passed 


ipon | imerous art eritics and teachers as 
v 1 examples of student work and worthy 

itional exhibitior While some will 
aturally be better liked than others, never 


eless all have a place in a national exhibition 


is belng tvpical examples of student art 


Benefits Derived 


senefits through art exhibitions of this char 
rete i from several sources A student 
1inting to be orthy of exhibition must pass 
ect ocally by the teacher and other art 
crities before it is chosen as sufficiently out 
standing t end to a national exhibit Wit! 
s stal of approval the picture is then 
shipped Tf the gallery where it undergoes 
inother inspection before it is hung While 


criticisms may reach the ears of 


he artist, who may accept or reject them 
Che artist may compare his work with that of 


ntemporary artists, and of different schools 


of painter After the exhibition he may 
nope tor a better sale of his work because it 
id er chose! by erities for exhibition 
| the belief that such a gallery should 


mulate art in general and art education 


particular, the purpose ot the College 


Wing is to exhibit in Washington the work 


lone in the practice of art on the college 
eve Opportunity will thus be given for 
yetting the various schools acquainted with 
products, and added incentive 


to students to have their works 


Report on Conference 


Following the theme Safeguarding the 
Early Years of Childhood, the seventh bien- 
nial conference of the National Association 
for Nursery Education, held in Nashville, 
Tenn., recently, emphasized the need for co- 
operative effort among all agencies concerned 
with the growth and development of young 


children. Participating in the conference 
were nursery school teachers nutritionists, 
pediatricians and psycho! 


ogists; research work- 
ers in child deve'opment; and representatives 
from the re!ated fie!ds of public health, family 
welfare, family housing, parent education, and 
community planning The number of such 
organizations actively cooperating in this 
biennial conference was unusually large. 
Their representatives participated in general 
wr contributed to 


sessions as well as directed 
discussions pertaining to their special interests. 

The need for closer cooperation among 
workers in all phases of chi d development was 
graphically pictured in the opening address 
by Lawrence K. Frank on The Fundamental 
Needs of Children Mr. Frank deseribed 
the initial needs for security and protection 
which arise from the physical adjustments 
an infant must make and paralleled this 
with a description of the sympathetic guid- 
ance needed to help a young child make 


the social and mental adjustments required 


by society and still maintain his identity as 
an individual Individualit was empha 
sized as a major asset in life today. The fol 
lowing topics for the tudy classes indicate 
the general point f attack made in group 
discussions upon the current needs of young 


children: Correlating Community Forces for 
Work With Young Childre: 
and Political Factor Involved in Planning 
for Child Welfare; Putting Scientifie Findings 
to Work; Effective Parental Contacts for 
Workers With Children; Implications of Mer 


Lheor and Practice in Safe 


| conomic, Social 


tal Hygiene, 
guarding Karly Cl | 
Mary Dapney Davis 


Health Organizations 
Merged 


The American Physical I:ducation Associa- 
tion founded in 1885, and the department of 
school health and physical edueation of the 
National Edueatior 


The new organization be- 


Association, were re- 
cently merged 
comes a department of the National Education 
Association and will be known as the American 
Association — for Health and Physical 
Education 

The association publishes a monthly Journal 
o} Tlealth and Physical Education The 
president of the association is Prof. C. H. 
McCloy of the University of Iowa and the 
secretary-treasurer is Prof. k. D. Mitchell of 


the University of Michigan 
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Recent Advances in Training Standards 


of Rural Teachers 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz. Senior Specialist in Rural Education Problems 


* *& & ‘It is “an ill wind that bloweth no 
man good.” In education as in 
i # other fields, it has become cus- 
tomary to look only for evil results 
from the recent economic depression. Yet a 
carelul analysis reveals that some permanent 
gains ere made to our educational system. 
Among such gains stands out in bold relief the 
improvement in the education and certification 
standards of teachers in rurai schools. 
Low Salaries Cause Low Standards 
Whil authorities are reporting higher 
educat requirements for all classes of teach- 
ers, th t striking gains are now being 
iad the educational qualifications of 
the teachers Generally speaking, it 
I ( boards that adhere most 
( the minimum training require- 
ments fixed by the States for teacher certifi- 
catior Cit school systems, having better 
nnancia ipport, tend to create more favor 
able tear g conditions in the way of salaries, 
lipment, tenure, and the like These ad 
intage ible them to maintain § stand- 
ard ( ibove the minimum fixed by the 
State Because it has been more difficult in 
rural ¢ nities to secure sufficient funds 
to attract better teachers and because the 
ral school board members along 
financia ( has been conditioned by the 
comy i ov casi incomes ot tarm 
rall salaries offered to rural 
teacher ive for the most part been and 
nent 
alary of the median teacher 
chools, for example, was $517 
193 that of the median teacher in two 
as $620 Below these ranged 
2,000 teachers of small rural schools 
ess than $300 per year; fully 
6,000 nom received less than $200. 
Phe iliaries assume even greater Sig- 
fica en compared with the situation 
the irger cities Over a long period of 
time the ilaries in the smaller rural schools 
have ranged from one-half to one-third the 
amount paid in the citv schools During the 
same veriod the disparities between the 
salaric iral and city teachers have grown 
wider good times salary increases in 
rural schools have lagged behind those in 
city scho - in hard times the salaries of the 
former have fallen both faster and farther 


than of the latter 

These low salaries have made it most diffi 
cult t raise the training standards of rural 
Despite this unfavorable salary sit 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


l. Is it a healthy condition when an 
economic depression of great proportions 
seems necessary to jar the public and its 
leaders out of their lethargy concerning 
a need so obvious as a trained teacher for 
every schoolroom? 

2. Are taxable resources available for 
support of public education so small that 
school authorities must trade upon the 
economic distress of their teachers to 
achieve the desired improvements in 
training qualifications? 

3. Is it fair to take advantage of the 
economic distress of so loyal a group of 
public servants as the rural teachers by 
compelling them to make additional out- 


lays of time and money for education 


while at the same time drastic cuts are 
—_ - —~_— 


being made in their already extremely low 


‘ ‘ wk 
salaries? 


uation, some striking gains are seen in the 
scholarship requirements for certificating be 
table 1 


this evidenced when a long view is taken of 


ginning teachers Particularly is 
the matte The greatest gains have, how 
ever, been made during the period 1930 to 
1935 The 


erated progress in teacher-training standards, 


lepression has apparently accel 


and recent reports from State departments 
of education suggest that the impetus gained 
is resulting in even further advances since 
1935 At the present time well over half of 
the States require high-school graduation plus 
2 vears of normal school or its equivalent as 
a minimum for a teaching certificate Cer 
tain it is that well over half of the States 
now require high-school graduation plus 2 
years of normal school or its equivalent as a 


minimum for a teaching certificate 
Improvements Indicated 


Laws and regulations governing the certi 
fication of teachers are not retroactive but 
usually apply only to new recruits of the pro 
fession However, they often contain provisos 
which require the teachers already certificated 
to secure additional training within a specified 
period of time if they wish to keep their cer 
tificates in force. New certification require- 
ments do not, therefore, bring all of the 
teachers up to the newly required training 


level 


Statistics are available to show the educa- 
tional status of rural teachers in 1930 and in 
1935 (table 2). They indicate clearly that 
not only have the certification requirements 
risen during this period but there has been an 
increase in the number of years teachers have 
attended school. In 1930, 44.1 percent of the 
teachers of the white and 75.2 percent of those 
of the Negro one-room schools had not gone 
beyond high school; in 1935 the corresponding 
percentages had dropped to 22.5 and 45.9. 
The percentages of these teachers with 2 or 
more years of college education show significant 
upward changes. In the case of the teachers 
of the one-room Negro schools the proportion 
with 2 years or more of college training in- 
creased during the 5 years, from approxi- 
mately one in eight to one in three. 

Training levels of the two-room teachers 
have improved, if anything, even more rapidly 
than those of the one-room schools. For 
example, the percent of teachers of the two- 
room white schools who have not attended 
college decreased from 36.0 in 1930 to 12.5 in 
1935; the percent with 2 years or more of 
college education rose from 39.0 to 65.5. The 
improvements among teachers of two-room 
schools are proportionately greater than is 
apparent from the percentages because the 
training levels for one-room teachers were con- 
siderably lower at the beginning of the period, 
thus leaving more room for improvement, It 
is encouraging to note by way of summary 
that in 1935 somewhat more than two in five 
of all one-room teachers and three in five of 
all two-room teachers in the United States 
were graduates of 2-year normal schools or had 


equivalent preparation 
Present Training 


Those desiring a somewhat more detailed 
picture will be interested in data presented in 
table 3. 
variation in the training levels of the teachers 
in the small schools. Data for 1955 (table 3) 
show a total of 7,449, or 5 percent of the 


County superintendents report a wide 


teachers of the one-room schools, and 4,432, 
or 10 percent of the teachers of the two-room 
schools with an education equivalent to college 
graduation. Indeed, 1,828 of them had a year 
or more of postgraduate work. 

Some of the higher trained teachers are 
probably teaching in these small rural schools 
because positions in the larger schools were 
not available to them. But, as was seen from 
table 1, three of the States fix college gradua- 
tion as the minimum training for any teacher’s 


(Concluded on page 110) 
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Christmas the Whole Year “Round 


by Eleanor Vore Sickler, Principal, Christmas School 


+ * * Around the holiday season, the 
name of this mining camp brings 
“Christmas” into the public eye 
The village sprawls over the slopes 
of the semidesert hills and nestles in a canyon 
The occasion of the name was the discovery 
of the mine on a Christmas Eve 
has a school that, in common with other schools 





Christmas 


in copper mining districts, has been subject to 
great fluctuations in numbers, owing to a 
variety of economic conditions. In 1929 we 
had 5 teachers and an enrollment of 170 pupils; 
the past 2 years of the depression, with the 
price of copper at low ebb, we have numbered 
16, with 1 teacher for all 8 grades. In the ab- 
sence of doctor, nurse, or priest at hand, the 
teacher has perforce taken over, within the 
limitations of professional capacity, some of 
the functions of all, outside school hours 
For Christmas school has become a little more 


than a school; it is a sort of family group 


Expansion Spells Adventure 


Now, with increased copper prices, we are 
entering another period of expansion, and 
the air seems attuned to expectancy Expal 


sion, to us, spells adventure—more people to 


know, more friends to make, new things t« 
do, enlarged living. 

About two-thirds of our pupils have hereto 
fore been children of non-English speaking 
Mexican miners. Obviously, the language 
handicap so prevalent in the Southwest, has 
been one of our major problems. It was com 
plicated at first by a resentment, parent fos 
tered, against what was termed our desire to 
make the children forget their native tongue. 
Persuasion and reason fell on deaf ears; coer 
cion met open defiance. We lessened our 
pressure on the harassed children, tormented 
between school and home loyalties, and sought 
an ally in the adult camp 

The father of two of our children had a fair 


working knowledge of English, and was a mar 


of some weight in the Mexican community. 
\ call at his home, compliments on the prog- 
ress of his children, a good radio concert 
enjoyed together, and respectful interest in the 
real herb lore of the senora, convinced both 
parents of the friendly intent of the visit. | 
apologized for my halting Spanish, regretting 
my slight acquaintance with their beautiful 
tongue, and enlarged upon the benefits the 
Mexican children had in their opportunity to 
learn well two valuable languages, one their 
own so expressive Spanish, the other the 
language of the country in which they live 
and earn their bread. It was an advantage, | 
admitted, which they enjoyed over their 
American schoolmates. I could wish that all 
of the Mexican parents might cooperate with 
our desire to press this advantage by urging 
their boys and girls to seize every chance 
offered to practice English when away from 
home. I was assured that hereafter it would 
be the father’s pleasure to present this view to 
his compatriots He was as good as his word 
We hear no more about enforced English 
speaking. Our older children take pride in 
teaching their pre-school brothers and sisters 
a small working vocabulary to start on, and 
their own knowledge of English already so far 
outstrips their Spanish that they often speak 
the former at home among themselves. It is 
true that at school they also sometimes speak 
Spanish to the younger members of their 
families, or when excited or hurried, but it is 
no longer through intentional defiance, but 


rather the effect of being somewhat bi-lingual 


Use Standard Tests 


The cooperation begun in this instance has 


extended to other matters and for several 


years the relationship between the parents 


and teachers has been cordial and even 


affectionate 
In the past 4 years we have experimented 


in our upper grades with a successful attempt 


**Christmas”’’ upper grade pupils. 





to do away with the double standard of 
scholarship we had maintained in the first 
years, and have required the same type of 
work from our Mexican pupils as we expected 
from the others The results were checked 
by standard tests each vear and an individual 
record kept both with graphs and tabulations, 
With personal notations on home and health 
conditions that might affect scholarship and 
behavior. A careful comparison of these 
graphs above the fourth grade shows the 
Mexican children holding their own very 
well with the Americans, once they have a 
sufficient English vocabulary to compete 
with them at all 

We feel that another of our experiments 
has had a beneficial effect, though its value 
cannot be definitely appraised since its results 
are progressive. ‘This undertaking was the 
introduction of short and frequent rest periods. 
Herein we are following Nature's principle of 
alternate activity and rest, her rhythm of 
tension and relaxation, and this principle of 
relaxation is a part of our emphasis on mental 
hygiene. This emphasis includes an attitude 
of cheerful, interested acceptance of all 
phases of our daily companionship and occu- 
pations, and an open and fearless mind toward 
our greater home, the universe, and our larger 
family, its inhabitants 


Our children begin to learn physical and 


mental relaxation in the first grade, carry the 
practice throughout thelr school experience 


and usually learn to enjoy its benefits so much 


that they voluntarily keep it up at home 
during vacations In al unresting age, 
turbulent with social, political, and economic 


change we offer this small contribution to 
sanity; an attempt to arm each of our children 
with the power at least to make a balanced 
individual adjustment to the shifting values 


of their day. 


System of Cooperation 


In the past 2 years during which we have 
been a one-room rural school with all grades, 
we have worked out a system of cooperation 
in the schoolroom together with the elimina- 
tion of nonessentials and combination of 
classes which has proved interesting and 
enjoyable and has enabled us to cover cultural 
and practical ground that we could not other- 
wise have encompassed The older children 
made themselves responsible for the younger 
children of their respective families. They 
used odd moments when they had to wait 
for my attention to hear the little ones’ 
spelling lesson or reading practice or number 
drill. They helped their slower classmates 
over troublesome points in the lesson under 
way. Any quicker pupil, after having been 
carefully checked in his knowledge by the 
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over the rest of the class out of 
a vacant room and individually 
or collectively ironed out the difficulties that 


beset the slower pupils. Each of the upper 
grade children had a copy of a simple daily 
progral ior his grade, and had work blocked 
out for several days ahead They were 
responsible for keeping their own work up to 
schedule, a 1 two or three times a week we 
gave the inger ones seat work to keep them 
busy, a ad a grand time threshing out the 
subject e older ones had been working on 
since ist SeSsI1OI Anyone might listen 
in and tribute comments or information 
or as] tions, and in this way we summed 
Ip wha e knew and what we had yet to 
learn of e work under consideration. The 
plan ca r a modification of project or 
acti rograms on a sort of contract basis 
and the e method should be kept loose 
and fle e, sO as to make it as spontaneous 
iS Pos 

Phi of working has obvious disad- 
vantages it on the whole it has worked out 
well for us, because these children have grown 
ip wit e another, and are heartily inter- 
ested 1 nlv in their own progress but in 
that r small brothers and sisters and 
cous 1 neighbors We come out a little 
farther ahead each vear than we used to do 
inder re formal regime. ‘The children 
are tl g for themselves and taking the 
responsibilit for their own behavior, and 
their friendly interest in the rest of the com- 
munit and the world at large is refreshing. 
Americans and Mexicans alike, at least within 
the school room, are comradely and courteous 
in their relations and seem to like working 
together! 

\ substitute teacher who had never before 


children remarked at the end 


of her first day with our group, ‘‘ Why, I don’t 


see al fference between the Mexican and 
American children! Which sentence satis- 
factor immed up our 9 years program of 


in Christmas. 


America atior 


Situation Changed 


With the influx this vear of many American 
familes since the reopening of the mine, our 
situation has radically changed For the 
first 1 have a preponderance of Ameri- 
cans ir future activities promise to be 
those of 1 average rural school in a small 
com! hose members are chiefly English 
speal { We shall be less picturesque, no 
doubt problems less diversified. But 
certain fundamental attitudes we shall try to 
hold and to expand 

these attitudes may be summed up in 
three ras acceptance, reciprocity, and 
spontaneilt We shall continue to accept 


as a Shared experience and a rich 


field for periment in living. We shall foster 
L Tes of mutual respect and tolerance on 
the part of each toward the other's differences 
in temperament and background, with a live 
interplay of individual interests and reactions 
Last hall develop the value of spontaneity 
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which depends upon keeping our whole day’s 
work so flexible that it can adjust itself to 
the inspiration rising out of unforeseen reac- 


tions to the work, on the part of either the 


teachers or the pupils. In other words, we 
intend the work itself to be a living force 
carrying us with spontaneous joyousness 


toward understanding and accomplishment 


No matter what changes may come in 


teacher or pupil personnel we shall continu 


our policy of past year —we shall try to make 
our children feel that every moment of their 
that it is also our 


that 


school lifeis really life 


life—that we like living it; when the 


tasks it involves are in themselves monoto- 
nous or even disagreeable there is some pleas- 
ure in doing them together, and a great deal 
well done 


getting them 


play, and rest as a group 


of satisfaction in 
We shall 
But the group will be for the individual—not 
for the 
“ther 


work, 


the individual group. We are not 


building for ew social order’’—-whatever 


that may be. We are a social order, and we 
are not particularly anxious about the future 
Our concern is for the present. ‘Today well- 


lived makes every yesterday a dream of 


happiness, and every tomorrow a vision of 


hope. 


Planning Necessary 


\ flexible system like this calls for more 
planning than appears on the surface. Care- 
ful organization of materials, frequent changes 
of daily 
with the 
thought of. 


or weekly programs, close personal 


touch children’s background, all 


must be Where pupil teachers 
can be used there must, of course, be a watch- 
checking. Work is 


But there can be 


ful supervision and 
work however we dress it. 
a difference between monotonous grind and 
stimulating activity, and the difference lies 
largely in the mental set of those who carry 
it on. 

We like the stimulating way best, and so 
we go on our way, living gladly, adjusting the 
old to the new, accepting the unfamiliar and 
making it our own. We embroider the excel- 
lent pattern set for us by our State course of 
study with patience and love and faith, serene 
knowledge that the future will 


that, 


in the reap 


what we sow. and whatever other 


A view of **Christmas”’ 





results may accrue, living itself, joyous and 
free in every moment, is the richest result of 


all of our efforts. 


x * * 


State Reports on Local 


T . 


School Units Study 


Six of the ten States cooperating with the 
Office of Education in its study of local school 
units have published individual reports on the 
study in the respective States. Other States 
are publishing similar reports. 

Although the Office of Education will pub- 
lish bulletins describing the work of the study 
as a whole, conditions among the several 
States vary so widely that, in order to show 
the scope and comprehensiveness of the work 
of the project, separate State reports seemed 
necessary. Each State report briefly sketches 
the historical development of school units in 
the State, presents in detail and evaluates the 
collected data revealing the strengths or weak- 
nesses of 


existing school units, and, on the 


basis of this evaluation, proposes a series of 


tentative but definite changes in existing 


school unit organization designed to secure 
more satisfactory school units. 
The States which have already published 
California, Illinois, Ientucky, 
North Carolina, Ohio, and Tennessee. The 
title of each report is ‘‘A Study of Local School 


In addition to its 


reports are 


Units in (name of State).’’ 
published a 


Analysis 


Tennessee has 
supplementary report—A Graphic 
of Tennessee’s Public Elementary and High 


regular report, 


Schools—which presents in graphic and pic- 
torial form a summary of the material pre- 
sented in the main report. 

Copies of the State reports can be secured 
upon written request to the State department 
of education, in Sacramento, Calif.; Spring- 
field, Ill.; Frankfort, Ky.; Raleigh, N. C.; 
Columbus, Ohio; or Nashville, Tenn. The 
other States which are publishing State re- 


ports are Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Penn 
svivania. These reports, likewise, may be 
secured upon written request to the State 


department of education in each State. 


village. 
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On the Cover 


The picture on this month’s cover pag 
comes to ScHoou Lire from the Baltimore 
public schools. In an illustrated leaflet en- 
titled ““Health and Physical Education” pub 
lished by the Baltimore schools, the import- 
ance of this field of education is pointed out 
in the introductory statement of the publica 
tion: ‘During the past 20 years there has been 
a rapid growth of health practices in schools. 
This has come because more people now 
realize that health is of first importance and 
that prevention is better than cure It is of the 
greatest importance to our Nation to conserve 
its human resources.” 

We appreciate Baltimore’s courtesy in con 
tributing this cover page picture and we feel 
sure that readers of Scuoo. Lire will enjoy 
these Baltimore children in their play activity 


Among the Authors 


ELEANOR VorE SIcCKLER, principal of 
Christmas School in Arizona, describes this 
mining camp school as “a sort of family 
group.”’ She concludes her article with the 
statement that ‘‘we embroider the excellent 
pattern set for us by our State course of study 
with patience and love and fait! 


FREDERICK J. Ketiy, Chief, Division of 
Higher Education, concludes his series of 





i Tr O R IFT A L 





k:xpanding Functions of Education 


EDUCATION in the larger sense brings the home, the school, and the community 
together in a new relationship, in which each plays an interdependent role in pre- 
paring the child for maturity. Study and experimentation have shown that if we 
are to educate children properly, all the conditions of their lives must be adapted 
to that development within the body, mind, and heart which forms a basis for worthy 
living. 

The whole personality of the child is now the concern of the school and since 
personalities differ markedly, the educational program must be varied to meet these 
individual differences among children. The schools must first ascertain and keep 
up to date many essential facts about each child, and that in itself is no mean task. 
It is essentially a new task not demanded of the schools until this generation. Form- 
erly, all children were expected to be treated alike. Mass education, the lock-step 
method of dealing with children, has now become “taboo.” Education is an indi- 
vidual matter. In terms of values to a democracy, it is more important to preserve 
and develop many of the characteristics in which each child differs from the others 
than to nurture those characteristics in which he is like the others. 

This is the real challenge. Democracy needs all kinds and varieties of strengths. 
It must avoid the tendency to level down to mediocrity. Equality of opportunity 
demands differences in kinds of training to match the differences in aptitudes, abili- 
ties, and needs of learners. What will develop one learner may stunt the develop- 
ment of another. 

The new and expanded task of organized education is an increasingly com- 
plicated one. Education must take the children younger and keep them longer. 
It must broaden the scope of its offering in order to satisfy a cross-section of all the 
learners of high school and college ages and of adults in general. It must lengthen 
the regular terms of schooling and find suitable educational activities for what has 
been a vacation period. And most important and most difficult of all, it must 
minister to the whole personality of the learner, not just to his intellect. In these 
ways organized education hopes to do its full and indispensable part in preparing 


and guiding a citizenship capable of making our democracy work. 


J. W. STUDEBAKER. 


Commissioner of Education. 


articles on Observations on a Visit to European 
Universities, with a discussion this month of 
Higher Education and Nationalism. Dr. 
Kelly asserts that “the real test of democracy 
is before us.” His series of articles have 
appeared in the October, November, and 


December issues of ScHoou LIFR. 


Watrer H. Gaumnitz, Senior Specialist in 
tural Education Problems, of the Office of 
Education, tells in this number of ScHoou 
Lirr, of Recent Advances in Training Stand- 
ards of Rural Teachers. Dr. Gaumnitz points 
out some rural education “blessings” growing 


out of the depression 


Howarp W. Oxtey, Director of CCC Camp 
Education, presents an article entitled ‘Indi- 
vidualizing Education in the CCC.” Mr. 
Oxley points out that “‘4 years of experience 
with approximately 2,000,000 men in camp 
have indicated the wisdom of a program which 
seeks to minister to a diversity of individual 


problems, interests, aptitudes, and abilities.”’ 


W. A. Ross, Specialist in Subject Matter, 
Vocational Division of the Office of Education, 
this month describes the recent Future Farmers 
of America Convention at Kansas City, Mo 
He also gives various details about this organ- 
ization which is now 10 years old. 
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WALTER J. GREENLEAF, Specialist in the 
Division of Higher Education, is serving in 
the capacity of executive secretary of the 
colleg ng of the Art Gallery in the Interior 
Building Dr 
ScnHoo.t Lire describes the art gallery in an 


Greenleaf in this issue of 
entitled ‘‘Enecouraging College Art.” 


article 


On Your Calendar 


He ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
met n Chicago on January 20 and 21 at 
Hotel S ? 

Che general theme of the meeting will be 

Phe College and Public Service.” The 
relation of the eollege to public life will be 
discussed by Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes and by Dr. Heinrich Bruening, 
former Chancellor of Germany and now 


lecturer at Harvard President 
Harold Willis Dodds of Princeton University 
and Norman Foerster of the State university 
of Iowa will also address the conference. 
President Robert M. Hutchins of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will speak at the banquet on 


January 20 


University. 


THe AMERICAN Society oF Civit ENGI- 
NEERS meée aL Neu York City on January 
19 / 

THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINI ERS meets in Ne wm York { uty on 
Jaunary 24-28. 


x * * 


Edueation on the Air 


“THE WORLD IS YOURS” 
Smithsonian Institution dramatizations 
Sundays, 4:30 p. m. EST, 3:30 p. m. CST 

2:30 p. m. MT, and 1:30 p. m. PT 


NBC-Red Network 


“BRAVE NEW WORLD” 
Dramatizations of Latin American life 
and culture 
Mondays, 10:30 p.m. EST, 9:30 p. m. CST 
8:30 p. m. MT, and 7:30 p. m. PT 


Columbia Network 


“EDUCATION IN THE NEWS” 
Highlights of educational developments 
of the week 
Fridays, 6 p. m. EST, 5 p. m. CST 
tp. m. MT, and 3 p. m. PT 
NBC-Red Network 
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State Legislation Affecting 


Education 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


* *& *& State legislative sessions were held 


during 1937 in 46 States and ap 
& 4 parently more than 1,000 measures 

affecting education were enacted 
into law. Obviously it is not possible in a 
magazine article to review in detail so many 
measures; thus only a few outstanding phases 
of such legislation are herewith presented. 


School Finance 


State legislation in 1937 showed a marked 
tendency to increase State responsibility for 
the support of education. This tendency is 
indicated by legislation in approximately ene- 
half of the States. Among States whose laws 
were revised in 1937 in such ways as to bring 
about the assumption by the State of greater 
responsibility for the financial support of 
schools are: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. All of these 
States, except possibly Kansas, had previously 
taken some steps which increased State re- 


Tennessee, 


sponsibility for the support of schools. In 
1937 the Kansas legislature for the first time 
enacted legislation which made the State 
definitely responsible for the support of public 
elementary schools without the levying of addi- 
tional property taxes. State funds for this 
purpose were made available from receipts 
of a sales tax. Under the new law the State 
assured each elementary school having an 
average daily attendance of 12 or more pupils 
$675 per year. In order to participate in 
State funds each district must levy at least 
3 mills on district property and also must have 
maintained 8 months of school the preceding 
vear. The State pays the difference between 
the yield of a 3-mill levy and the $675.  Dis- 
tricts whose 3-mill levy will vield $675 for each 
elementary school teacher do not receive State 


aid under the new law. 
Teacher Welfare 


Perhaps in no previous year have so many 
States enacted legislation in behalf of the 
welfare of teachers. Legislation in this field 
generally manifested itself in three different 
types: 1, laws to promote the tenure of 
teachers; 2, legislation which provided for the 
establishment of retirement benefits for aged 
teachers; 3, laws providing increased salaries 
for teachers 

Teacher tenure.— During 1937 varying types 
of teacher tenure laws were enacted in at least 


11 States, namely: California, Florida (appli- 
cable to certain cities), Kansas (applicable to 
certain cities), Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New York, Oklahoma (applicable to 
certain cities), Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
and Wisconsin. 

The legislatures in Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and South Carolina provided for teachers con- 
tinuing contracts. The legislatures in Cali- 
fornia and New York revised and extended 
existing tenure laws in a manner favorable to 
teachers. The new tenure law in Pennsylvania 
superseded the continuing contract law for- 
merly existing in that State. The Michigan 
tenure law has two distinct features: ~{1) It 
applies only to such school districts in which 
the electors by a majority vote adopt the pro- 
visions of the act, and (2) it provides for a 
State tenure commission of three members who 
shall serve as a board of review to hear cases 
appealed from the decision of controlling local 
boards. 

Teacher retirement. During 1937 more than 
one-half of the State legislatures considered 
measures relating to teacher-retirement sys- 
tems. It is interesting to note that the legis- 
latures of Arkansas, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Washington made pro- 
visions for the establishment of initial State- 
wide systems for the retirement of teachers 
In Montana, Nevada, and Utah legisiation 
was enacted which substantially reorganized 
the teacher-retirement systems already exist- 
ing in those States. Among other States: 
which made some amendments to their retire- 
ment provisions for teachers are: California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin. Moreover, the legis- 
latures of Delaware, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina provided for committees to 
study the problems of establishing teacher- 
retirement systems in their respective States. 

Teachers salaries.—Legislation which pro- 
vided higher minimum or more uniform salary 
schedules for teachers was enacted in a num- 
ber of States during the year. Among the 
States enacting legislation affecting teachers 
salaries are: California, Indiana, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 


Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 


State Administrative Organization 


Probably the most outstanding legislative 
enactments in 1937 affecting State school 
administrative organization occurred in Ar- 
kansas and Georgia 


(Concluded on page 108) 
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Program ot the 


by Ellen C. Lombard, 


* *& ¥%& The board of managers of the 


' National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers recently met in St. Paul. 
Minn., to plan the program for the 


administration of the affairs of this organiza 
tion. Mrs. J. K. Pettengill is th 
of the congress. 

Twenty-one national chairmer 
the most part specialists in fields of social o1 
educational endeavor related to the home, the 
school, and the community, together with 39 
State presidents, discussed with the officers the 
problems to be solved during the coming year 


Democratic Discussion 


New procedures were introduced to facili 
tate the democratic discussion of the import 
ant problems of cooperative relationships, 
field service, organization, the Congress maga 
zine and other publications. A conference for 
each subject was set up with topics and ques 
tions for group discussion Che questions 
referred to relationships and procedures 
working with other groups; the functions of 
joint conferences with other organizations and 


in 


institutions; the apportionment of field ser\ 
ice, and types of groups to be served; the 
functions, responsibilities and opportunities of 
the magazine; the principles and procedures of 
setting up national projects, and when sucl 
projects should merge with the work of the 
congress. 


Weekly Broadcasts 


Details of the National Parent-Teacher 
Radio Forum for 1937-38 were announced 
Under the general subject of ‘‘Youth in a 
Modern Community’”’ a weekly broadcast 
will be presented by experts and leaders i1 
the organization on the Blue Network of 
NBC. The Office of Education will assist 
the congress in the preparation and broad 
casting of the dramatic presentations Round 
table discussions and addresses will character 
ize the broadcasts, subjects of which will 
follow in general the programs of committe: 


chairmen of the organizatior 
Legislative Program 


The legislative program for 1938 whic! 
has been adopted by the congress and by 
many State parent-teacher associations covers 
three types of situations When measures 
are endorsed by 26 State congresses in ac- 
cordance with code requirements they becom 
a part of the active legislative program 
The 1938 program includes the support of 
such measures as the revision of Federal Food 
and Drug Act; the emergency Federal aid for 


108 





education; the abolishment of compulsory 
block-booking and blind-selling of cinema 
films; adequate support of Federal offices 
vhose services are related to the program 
4 parents and teachers dealing with problems 
of education, homemaking, parent education, 
health, and food and drugs; and the estab- 


shment of a Federal Department of Educa 


Several legislative projects have not been 
ndorsed by the necessary 26 States although 
hey have been approved by the board of 
managers of the National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers These include: Permanent 
Federal aid for education, “‘based upon need 
after a maximum effort has been made by the 
States’; international relations; opposition 
to advertising intoxicating liquors and to 


legalizing a national lottery; extension of the 


merit system for civil employees, and other 


legislative projects. 

There are other legislative projects that 
are under study by both national and State 
congresses. These have not been endorsed 


y either State or national organizations. 


Safety Education 


The safety education project in which the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
cooperates under a grant from the automotive 
industry was a subject of discussion. The 
program for this project concerns the educa- 
tion of the membership as to their responsi- 


lity as pedestrians and as motorists; the 


State Legislation 


(Cone lude a 


The legislature of Arkansas provided for a 
new State board of education to take the place 
if the old board of seven members elected by 
popular vote from each of the congressional 
listricts The new law provides for a State 

vaard of education consisting of one member 

om each of the congressional districts ap- 
pointed by the Governor for 7-year terms as 
the terms of the present members expire 
This new law furthermore provides that the 
Governor shall also be ex-officio member and 
chairman of the State board, and that the 
State commissioner of education shall be 
ex-officio secretary thereof. 

In Georgia the legislature provided for a 
new State board of education with increased 
membership and enlarged powers. The new 
State board of education shall consist of the 
Governor and 1 member from each of the 10 
congressional districts appointed by the 





‘ational Congress 


{ssociate Specialist in Parent Education 


attitude of boys and girls toward driving 
practices; the enforcement of law by officers; 
cooperation with the school in giving instruc- 
tion to youngsters as to how to drive a ear 
safely in modern traffic 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers now claims greater than 2 million 
members, largely parents of children in the 


publie schools. 


x * *® 


School Health Association 

At its recent annual meeting the title of the 
American Association of School Physicians 
was changed to the American School Health 
Association and active membership was made 
to include persons ll “the health sciences pro- 
fessions engaged or interested in school health 
work.”’ The association publishes a monthly 
Journal of School Health The president of 
the association is Dr. John Sundwall of the 
University of Michigan and the secretary- 
treasurer is Dr A. O. De Weese of Kent 


University, Kent, Ohio 


New Ruling on Leave 


Rules governing sick-leave allowance for 
the employees in the schools of Erie, Pa., have 
been so revised as to allow 10 full days. 
Unused sick leave may be accumulated in 
cycles of 3 years, with the maximum reserve 
amounting to 30 full days All employees 


have the same sick-leave privilege 


Affecting Education 


from page 107) 


Governor “by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate” for 6-year overlapping terms. 
Formerly the Georgia State Board of Educa- 
tion consisted of the Governor and State super- 
intendent of schools and four others appointed 
by the Governor for 4-year terms. The new 
State board of education is expressly author- 
ized to provide a course of study for all 
common and high schools receiving State aid, 
for curriculum revisions, for the classification 
and certification of teachers; and to prescribe 
standard requirements for universities, col- 
leges, normal or professional schools conferring 


degrees or issuing diplomas. Furthermore, 


the new law provides that no institutional 
charter granting the right to confer degrees or 
diplomas shall be issued until the applicant 
therefor has obtained from the State board of 
education a certificate showing that such 
requirements have been met. 
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FREE PUBLICATIONS: 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 


New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 





Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


@ Us motion-picture films of the cellulose 
acetal type appears to be destined for wide 
use for record purposes, according to Hvalua- 
lion « Votion Picture Films for Permanent 
Records, Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous 
Publicat M158. Rapid and inexpensive 
copying of books and manuscripts is facilitated; 
records on this medium require only a fraction 


ot the torage space required for the same on 


1 accelerated aging tests made at the 


paper, al 

Bureau of Standards have shown the acetate 
film, if well made and properly developed and 
fixed, 1 be as stable as paper used for per- 
mane ecords The bulletin costs 5 cents. 


known as the Children’s 


cd 4 bureau to be 


Burea shall investigate and report 
Ip ill matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life among all classes of our 
peopl ind shall especially investigate the 
questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, 
orp! anage,. juvenile courts, desertion, danger- 
us occupations, accidents and diseases of 
childre employment, legislation affecting 
children in the several States and Territories 
so runs the act approved April 9, 1912, 
estab] ig the Children’s Bureau. The 
Chaldre? Bureau Yeste day, Today, and 
Tomo tells how this Federal agency is 
car! g out the tasks relegated to it Write 
@® Large-scale maps showing all details of the 
‘ ting transportation system in 13 States 
have been prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Road the Department of Agriculture in 
cooperatio with the Geological Survey. 
The maps on a scale of 4 miles to the inch are 
produced on sheets 26 by 36 inches. 

Che location and character of practically all 
transportation arteries such as the Federal- 
aid and State highway systems, important 
se lary highway connections, air lanes and 
landing fields, railroads, and navigable channels 


canals are shown in color. The location 


of all Federal and State areas and the roads 


ead! to them are also shown 
@ The National Park Service cooperated with 
the National Recreation Association in the 


of Mu nicipal and County Parks in 


preparat 


the I States, 1934 Not only does this 
bulletin show the status of the municipal and 
co t ovement in 1935, but it also affords 
a ba for studying the development of the 
me t during the preceding decade. 
Writ the National Park Service for a free 
copy See illustration) 
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One of the many craft groups in the Chicago park centers. 


@ Following is a list of the transportation maps 
now available, with the number of sheets in 
each set and the date to which the highway 


data are corrected. 


The maps may be pur- 


chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 


at 20 cents a sheet. 





Highway 





State Number data corrected 
of sheets to 

Connecticut 1 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Delaware | 2 | June 15, 1935 
Florida 12 April 1,1% 
Iowa 8 | Feb, 1, 1934 
Maine 6 | July 1,193: 
Maryland 3 | Jan 1, 193 
Massachusetts 3 | Feb. 1,193 
New Hampshire 2/ July 1,193 
Oregon 12} Nov. 1, 1935 
Rhode Island... 1 | Jan. 1, 1936 
South Carolina... A | July 1, 1936 
Vermont >| Nov 1, 193 
W ashington i] Aug. 1, 193¢ 
@ Under the provisions of title VI of the 


Social Security 


Act, authority is granted for 


1) An annual appropriation of not to exceed 
$8,000,000 for the purpose of assisting States, 
counties, and health districts, and other politi- 


cal subdivisions of the States, in the establish- 


ment and 


maintenance of adequate health 


services, including the training of personnel 


for State and local health work; and (2 


an 


annual appropriation of not to exceed $2,000,- 
000 to the Public Health Service for research 


activities of the Service and for the expense of 


cooperation with the States in the administra- 
tion of the Federal funds granted for aid in the 
establishment and maintenance of State and 
local health services. 

How the Public Health Service is exercising 
the authority shown it under the preceding pro- 
visions is given in The Public Health Program 
Under Title VI of the Social Security Act, Sup- 
plement No. 126, Public Health Service. 


@ Slop Gullies—Save Your Farm, a lantern- 
slide set consisting of 50 colored plates and 
8 slides of text, accompanied by a syllabus or 
story about the pictures, shows how to stop or 
heal gullies by means of a protective soil cover 
Borrowers are re- 
quired to pay only. 
Film strips of the full set in 16-mm width may 
be purchased through the Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work, United States Department 
of Agriculture, at 35 cents for 1, 30 cents each 
in lots of 2 to 9, or 25 cents for 10 or more 


of trees, vines, or grasses. 


transportation costs 


copies. 


@ An average attendance of from 50 to 60 
a peak attendance of 125, is 
Clarysse Ness, home economics 


women, and 
reported by 
instructor in Edinburg High School, Edinburg, 
N. Dak., in her adult classes last winter. 
This group consists of both farm and town 
women, and the sessions of the group are 
held in conjunction with classes for farmers 
agriculture 


conducted by the vocational 


(Concluded on page 110) 














TABLE 2 percent of the 
training of teachers of small rural schools in 
19380 and 1934 


( om parison 17 


Training Standards 


for Rural Teachers 








t year OF , year r 
sss of high-| - 7O4rS OF 
(Concluded from page 1U ; chool "| more of co 
, ‘ lege training 
training 
certificate. It therefore becomes evident that 
as the actual training status of these teachers 1930 | 1935 | 1930 | 1935 
rises in harmony with these higher certificatior 
requirements more and more college graduates gio tala 
: . ‘ WwW! 14.1 22. 2 24.0 12.8 
will be found in their ranks “ 2145.91 13.0] 33.3 
' ota 45.9 | 24.2] 23.2] 42.2 
On the lower extreme of the training scale, 2-2nnm teaches j 
however, the picture is not so bright. There Whit so L2 - 0; 66 
: as “s \ ¢ ( 6 $ 19.0 6.1 $8 
were in 1935 a total of 1,548 teachers in the 9 17.1 | 36.4 | 60.9 
one-room schools for whites and 1,661 in the 
one-room schools for Negroes, who had ar 
education equal to 1 year of high school or PaBLE 3.— Number! and percent of teachers of 


on . small rural scho ls with Der 8 ; / 
less. The two-room schools also employed “hag Pe ee See a 
. education in 1935 


some such teachers but fewer in number. All 
the data show that in a great many of the 











smaller schools there is still much room for Edin mn in vears be- |. OOm teachers | 2-room teacher 
progress before it can be said that the teachers I rad 
have reached a satisfactory level of scholastic White Negro | White | Negri 
preparation for their work 
Apparently the recent depression gav: ear or I , 
mbher | 1. 66 295 x) 
impetus toward improved educational stand Percent 12.9 ; ( 
ards for teachers of rural schools Indeed _ 677 0] 106 P 
so great have been the gail n this dire¢ Percent ‘ y 1.2 6 
tion that those of us who are deeply cor Number 1 93 637 
Pe Ww 1! x 
cerned with the problem have almost bee ahd 
tempted (?) to wish for “bigger and bette : imber 21, 836 "9 2, 834 1,794 
° erce 1s. 4 15 8. § v. { 
depressions. 
N ‘ 41, 21 2, f 14 2 ie 
Perce 1 ¢ HS 2 | 224 
TABLE 1. Trends in scholarship prerequisite ee ; a " me 
for certificating! beginning teachers for the Percent 99.9 | 99.7 “8 "D4 3 
elementary schools eal 
: 8,4 849 | 4,112 f 
Perce 6. 2 51 
: : : Num be y 3, lf 4 
Perce 2.9 1.9 t 
Minimum scholarship / year 
prerequisites 10 N ‘ 74 1( s4 { 
19291? ye 30 s Pe ¢ ~ | Q 14 
? 5 eI ~o } } ; 124 
1 9 4 4 Percent 00.0 00.0 100.0 100. ( 
| i 


High-school graduation and 4 

years of training of higher 

aes x ) 
High-school graduation and 3 

years of training of higher 

grade -- “ ( 2 
High-school graduation and 2 

years of training of higher 

grade --. = ‘ ) 4 
High-school graduation and 1 

year of training of higher 

grade. ‘ ) 
High-school graduation and 

some professional training, 

but less than | vear ' i 
4 years of secondary school 

(may or may not include 

professional courses i f instruc 
No definite minimum scholar , 

ship requirement stipulated ‘ 50) 2 leader lhe 


x *k * 


New Government Aids 


for Teachers 
Concluded Jrom page 109) 


tor and a soil conservation project 
women’s classes emphasized 


clothing problems, but instruction was also 





‘If temporary and emergency certificates are ued the given in child training, table service, and 
are not counted in the tabulation } ry | _ 4h : 
- ; . 10us old furnisl S , ‘ssONnS ‘re Le 
2 Cook, Katherine M. State Law and Regulatior ‘ : ung Pen ke Ons were pr 
Governing Teachers’ Certificates. U. 8. Government Print sented and those who completed the course 
ing Office, 1921, p. 20-26. (Bureau! of Education Bulleti: 
1921, No. 22.) received certificates. A social hour. spon- 
? Cook, Katherine M. State Laws and Regulations Gov : ; ' ‘ ' 
y : 3 sored by the E burg ¢ » Ch ‘ 
erning Teachers’ Certificates. Was}! rton, | 3. Goverr : e Edinbur avaR lub, follow 
ment Printing Office, 1928, p. 16 jureau of Educatior each meeting of the classes 


Bulletin, 1927, No. 19.) 
4 Data for 1930 based upon Tewksbury, Mary A. ¢ 


fication of Public-School Teachers in the United State 
Master’s thesis. University of Washingtor 30. | @ You Forests Your Fault Your Loss! a 
67-69. ms oe 
; , ne ry 18 ’ ster Js - 
§ Data from files, Office of Educatior ew 12 18-inch poster by Jame Mont 
‘Includes certificates issued by exam in whict gomery Flagg is available free upon applica- 


scholarship prerequisites are not expresse n tern 


school or college credit tion to the Forest Service, Washington, D. C 


@ In California Redwood and its Uses, Trade 
Promotion Series No. 171, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, may be 
found answers to the following questions: 
What is it? How is it used? When is it 
used? and Why should it be used? Ten 


cents will buy a copy 


@ Librarians and individuals engaged in 


anthropological research or instruction should 
have a copy of a List of Publications of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology with Index to 
Authors and Titles which consists of contri- 
butions to North American Ethnology, annual 
reports, bulletins, introductions, and mis- 


cellaneous publications ree 


@® Scheduled Department of Commerce radio 
talks on Americar 
December 21—Toys; 


Industries are as follows: 
December 28— Motion 
manufacturing; 


January 11—Tea, coffee, and spices 


pictures; January 4—Shoe 


@ Services of the National Bureau of Standards 
to the Consumer contains brief summaries of 
work which has been done, or is now being 
done, on a number of the more important 
items of general interest to consumers, such 
as, shoes, textiles, automobiles, carbon paper 
and typewriter ribbons, paint and varnish, 


carpets, hosiery, and window glass 


@ The Power Within, a new 2-reel silent 
motion-picture film depicting the historic 
development, construction, and operation of 
the modern internal combustion engine and 
operating parts of the automobile, is the latest 
addition to the Bureau of Mines Film Library 
which now consists of more than 4,000 reels 

feel 1 illustrates early experiments to de- 
termine suitable fuel for internal combustion 
engines—first with gunpowder and, after two 
centuries of research, with gasoline 


f quartz glass in place 


sy the utilizatior 
of the usual metal cylinder head of the motor, 
actual photographs were taken with a specially 
designed camera capable of taking 5,000 pic- 
tures per second, thus portraying the actual 
combustion and the burning of gases within 
the cylinders Kach part of the engine is 
shown graphically 

Reel 2 shows by animated photography the 
assembly of every part of the engine—trans- 
mission, differential, and other mechanical 
parts that go to make up a finished automobile. 
The operation of gear shifting is explained, 
together with the function of the brake system 

Copies of this film, in 16-millimeter and 
35-millimeter size are available for exhibition 
by schools, churches, colleges, civie and busi- 
ness organizations, and others interested. 
Applications should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa No charge is 
made for the use of the film, although the 
exhibitor is expected to pay the transportation 
charges. 
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Per pupil cost based on current expense and average daily attendance, 1935—36 


Per Pupil Cost in Public Schools 


by David T. Blose. Associate Statistician 


*& *& *& The ability to support public $67.48 in 1934, but increased again to $74.30 BY STATES, 1935-36 
schools in the various States is at in 1936 
. rp aa Alabama $28. 49 Nebraska $64.75 
ast stro rate , he 13 States that spent : least are al . 
lea rongly indicat d by the Che 13 States that spen the leas re & lin ne a: on 1 ae 8 18 
amount of money spent for current contiguous territory in the South and South- Arkansas 24. 55 New Hampshire _ 84.63 
expense per pupil in average daily attendance east and the range of expenditure in them was California 115.60 | New Jersey.. . 108. 33 
he accompanying table gives the cost per from $24.55 to $55.15. The 13 that spent the Colorado 87.20 | New Mexico.......... 63.16 
; t were located in the West and North and Connecticut -.. 90. 76 New York. 134, 13 
' ' ‘ ag ai ‘ nels vet > re nos ere 10carcet l ic est an ‘ ) Ll ane . . 
pupil average daily attendance current aie ‘ wea ? zs an : Delaware... 100. 38 North Carolina... 31.1 
expenst his cost includes general control, range from $86.16 to $134.13. The 23 States District of Columbia_ 122. 10 North Dakota... 75. 46 
. , e se sxxtremes range ir ‘lorida__. 53. 89 ‘ 
truction, operation and maintenance of between these two extremes ranged from Florida 53.59 | Ohio . 82.42 
nt. auxiliarv agencie and fixed charges $55.20 to $86.06. Georgla- 30. 96 Oklahoma.. 43.33 
plant auxiliary agene - , an xed ¢ oe 8. Idaho. . 69. 21 Oregon 77.83 
\ if variation is found in the various Illinois 86. 06 a 
: Indi: 60.08 | Pennsylvania. _. 79. 70 
State partly due to elimatic conditions Per pupil cost based on current ex pense and ms ana a. pos Rhode Island_____. 05. 03 
> F ; a owa i yA 
Payments for interest, which would add about average daily attendance aes 67.0 South Caroiina.. 32. 01 
8 percent to the Nation as a whole, are not Kentucky 39. 52 South Dakota. 85. 70 
neluded Louisian: 42.55 Tennessee 35. 81 
; (aed CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES ———— Re Texas ae on 
| on 14.20 { | Maine 55, 20 exas 00. Lo 
:, Q g es ane - : 
LSvU, é wa pt n per pupl In Maryland 74.77 Utah 67.07 
iverage daily attendance for current expense 1935-36 . $74.30 | 1923-24. $71.78 Massachusetts 104. 51 Vermont 65. 55 
imount increased to $16.41 in 1900, 1933-34 67.48 | 1921-22 67. 22 Michigan 78.82 | Virginia 88. 92 
$26.99 in 1910, $53.52 in 1920, and reached 1931-32 81.08 | 1919-20 3. 52 Minnesota _ . 86.16 | Washington 85. 33 
% 86.70 the or: | we weed Mississippi _-. 27.68 | West Virginia 57. 93 
{ ghes in § as “ ; 
g t point in 1930 when $86.70 wa 1927-28 89 76 1899-1900... 16. 41 Dineen 60. 43 Winsensin 90.87 
pent per pupil This amount decreased to 925-26. 77. 45 | 1889-90 1. 20 Montana 06. 29 W yoming 101. 62 
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Snasitacad” <b te Pollet’ ev- Growth of the Inter 


g ernment was recently described in 


Interio 
I A} 





radio address by Secretary of the 


*x * The development of “the home 


H 


rold L. Ickes In part the Sec- 


x 





Lid should be a home department, which seemed an 
There o branch of the Government to be necessary ‘by |reason of] the magnitude 
ore close related to the development of of the Territorial possessions of the United co) 
he United States and to the personal welfare States and the lomestic affairs This pro- an 
the people than the Department of the posal was voted down because in the then as 
Interior The original colonies, and subse- “deranged condition’ of the Federal finances for 
jue the Federal Government, could offer any expenditure which could be avoided was wa 
eeming inexhaustible quantities of land put aside me 
imp supplied with water, minerals, forests *’The proposa vas renewed in 1816 by Th 
and Ww llife, which constituted the basis of President Madiso ind agal DY President lib 
ploneer economy The Congress, in the Monroe in 1824 Recurring through sue- ne 
of flush exploitation and eager settlers, cessive vears, va not until 1849, 60 Ur 
created the Department of the Interior, years after it was first suggested, that the int 
pecinca is the home department, for the home departm« Ct, or the Department of the 
UTpPOse ol leveloping and _ utilizing our Interior, was created The nucleus of the \ an 
itural resources by making them available fledgling depart t consisted of the Genera] va 
or settlement Land Office, transferred from Treasury; the log 
‘As a result, the Department of the Interior Jureau of India Affairs and the Pension I Ge 
as been largely responsible for the trans- Office, transferred from the War Department: sif' 
formation of the West from arid, unproduc- 
t irea into fertile farms and populous 
t ich afford profitable markets for 
Eastern manufacturers Under the guidance 
{1 control t! Department, vast mineral 
vealth | been uncovered and _ utilized 
Without this epoch of discovery and utiliza 
itional wealth, the West, in large 
part, ild still be barren and our eastern 


van . ; ljustrial development would better be de- 
The Indian boy learns carpentry in the con- 

ribed as a principality rathe! than an empire 
struction of a new building at his school. (orm 


need for such an agency as the De- 

The park ranger (pictured at the right) partment of the Interior was earlv recognized 
patrols the mountains which the CC [t was proposed in the first Congress, in 1789, 
enrollee shows on the relief map he is ut iddition to the Departments of 
rorelg \ffairs, War, and Treasury, there 


making. 





Pictures on these Pages Show the 
of the Department of the Intérior. 


the Courtesy of Various Agenc 


In Alaska the Department safegu 


















Interior Department 


ned ind the Patent Office, transferred from State. 

ide “The pi ipal wealth of the new republic 

ted consisted of the vast public domain, unsettled 

ro and i he public lands were regarded 

‘ is propel for sale that was to be disposed of 

res for reve é Chey provided, in short, the 

wavs and mea to support the new Govern- 

ment a promote national prosperity. 

‘he Cr ess early enacted laws making 

nt pera l of public lands to the several 

new Stat i they were admitted to the 

60 Unio for the support of education and for 
tl nte i eme 

the ‘Grad there were created within or 

' annexed t the Department of the Interior 

ra variou panion agencies having to do 

logica 1 ts principal purpose The 

! Geological Survey, with the function of clas- 

sifving and mapping the public lands and 





how the Wide Range of {ctivities 


Inttrior, They are used through 


is Agencies of the Department 


ment safeguards reindeer herds. 





examining their geological structure and 
mineral resources, was established in 1879. 
The Reclamation Service, charged with the 


duty of storing and dispersing water in the 


arid regions of the United States for use in 


agriculture, was established in 1902. The 


National Park Service was created as a unit 
of the Department in 1916 in order to protect 
and preserve such unique manifestations of 
nature found within our borders as had so far 
escaped the destructive impulses of the reck 
less pioneer. The Bureau of Mines was set 
up in 1910 to assist in the economic develop 
ment of the mining industries. The Office 
of Education came into being in 1867 to be a 
factor in building up our human resources. 

“The administration of the Territories has 
always been an important problem of internal! 
affairs. For many years these adolescent 
States reported to the Department of State, 
but in 1873 the duties previously exercised 
by the Secretary of State by law or custom 
were transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior As the country developed, the 
Territories acquired political manhood, until 
today only two remain—Alaska and Hawaii, 
which are in the Department of the Interior, 
along with the insular possessions of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. Recently three 
islands in the mid-Pacific, Wake, Howland, 
and Jarvis, which are important as airplane 
bases, have also found themselves under the 
maternal wing of Interior. 

‘As the functions of government expanded 
and our population increased, bringing many 
new administrative and economic problems, 
it was natural that other departments should 
be created for the more specific handling of 
internal affairs than could be undertaken by 


a single department * rf *“) 






































Surveyors plan the reservoir above Grand 
Coulee Dam which will supply water for 
irrigating 1,200,000 desert acres. Engineers 
and builders work night and day to com- 


plete the dam, the world’s most massive 








masonry structure, 


THE 





1.850 Men in 234 Cities 


Almost 1,850 men, representing 234 cities 
and towns in Massachusetts, received instruc 
tion in zone fire-fighting schools in 16 centers 
from September 1933 to January 1937 

The effective program of fireman training 
sarried on in Massachusetts, is explained in a 
recent report by M. Norcross Stratton, assistant 
director of vocational education forthat State 

Under this program, zone schools are estab 


lished in 16 places within easy traveling dis 


tance for firemen in surrounding cities and 
towns. 
Training classes are held in fire stations ir 


hoolrooms 


the zene centers or in nearby sec 


Each zone school has the use of the fire 
apparatus and equipment of the 


qualified 


local fire 
drill 


who have 


department. Instructors are 
masters or other officers and fireme! 
had special training and experience. They 
are selected and assigned by fire department 
chiefs and in many instances are available for 
anywhere in the State 


teaching service 


Special itinerant teachers give instruction ir 
technical subjects related to fire fighting. 
The firemen training school project is under 
Massachusetts 
Department of Education and the Massachu 
setts Fire Chiefs’ Club, which is represented 
board of fire 


the joint control of the 


in the program by an advisory 


chiefs in the zone centers All matters 


regarding fire-fighting technique, location of 
classes, courses of study, admission rules and 
regulations, and eligibility of instructors are 
passed on at the regular meetings of this board 

Courses for prospective instructors covering 
a 5-week held Fire 
fighting classes are limited to about 15 mer 
Both preliminary and advanced 


usually offered, 


period are annually. 
per teacher. 
courses of 10 sessions each are 
but in some instances a combined preliminary 
and advanced course of from 12 to 15 weeks is 
presented. 

Practical drills in ladder, hose, rescue, and 
gas-mask work are combined with classroom 
of the 
which are on fire, 


discussion principles of ventilating 


structures salvage work, 
hydraulics, fire 
fire laws, arson, and fire chemistry 


tors are advised and taught to use the develop 


inspection and prevention, 


Instruc 
mental, conference or discussion, or demor 
stration method of teaching 


Who Bays—Whai and How? 


Father may foot the bills, but Mother does 
most of the purchasing for th: 
made from time to time by various agencies 
Additional evidence of the 
the results of a 


home, studies 
show. truth of 
this statement is provided i 
“buying practice’ study 
economics supervisors in the Southern States 
last year, under the sponsorship of the Office 
of Edueation. 


made by home- 


114 


VOCATIONAL 


Che returns from the study cover expendi- 
tures by families of home-economics students 
high schools, for a wide 

It shows that, of 52,666 


purchases reported, father made 15 percent, 


in rural and town 


range of home needs 


or 7,787, consisting largely of drugs, barber 


shop services, and food: mother made 44 per- 


92 209 


eent, OT 20,0092 purchases of food, household 


And eee eR eReR 





training class 


to handle ladders on a drill 


Firemen in Connecticut 
learning how 


tower built especially for training purposes, 


equipment, dry-cleaning services, house fur- 
nishings, and magazines; and daughter made 
16,951, purchases, consisting 
cosmetics, underwear, recrea- 


32 percent, or 
ol hose, shoes, 
accessories, 


school lunches, 


The study showed that 


tional services, 
and school supplies. 
the daughter of the household purchases alone 
and participates in about 50 percent of the 
family purchasing and that her buying is in 
relationship to her personal clothing and school 
needs 

Under the “‘Where Purchased,” 
showed that of 42,836 purchases, 


wr 1,946, were purchased from mail- 


heading 


the study 


t percent, 
order establishments; 75 percent, or 31,996 
from neighborhood stores; and 20 percent, 
or 8,894, from nearby towns. 

Of the 


of payment 


14,789 purchases on which the method 


was reported, 75 percent were 


SUMMARY 


kk 


cash purchases, and 25 percent were charged 
Articles 
Daily purchases 


most frequently purchased were 
bread, milk, meat, fresh vege- 
tables; weekly purchases—staple foods; and in- 
terval purchases—clothing, drugs, beauty-parlor 
services, recreational services, and magazines. 

The study shows clearly that public-school 
students purchase their own clothing and their 
other personal necessities, that most of their 
purchases are made at their home-town store, 
and that they pay cash. 

On the basis of the returns from this study, 
home-economics supervisors in the Southern 
States have recommended that home-eco- 
nomies curricula in southern rural and town 
high schools include courses designed to de- 
velop in students the ability to analyze adver- 


tising, goods labels, guarantees, and claims 


of salespeople; and to plan wisely before 


making purchases. 


Fortunate Group 
training in a 
[ nited 


boys will be riven 


Forty 
f-year apprenticeship course at the 


States Naval Air Station in Pensacola, Fla., 


beginning January 1, 1938 Among the 


trades for which training will be given at the 


air station are: Blacksmithing, heat treating, 


boat building, boiler-making, coppersmithing, 


machinist, electrical, instrument making, 


joinery, painting, pipe fitting, rigging, general 


aircraft, and aircraft motor trades. 

The boys admitted to the course will be 
selected from the list of those who succeed in 
passing a civil-service examination set up for 
the purpose of securing eligibles for the ap- 
prentice-training course 

The training program, all of which will be 


conducted at the naval station, provides for 


8 hours’ training daily—-6 in the shop and 2 in 
classroom study of academic and related trade 
subjects 

A classroom supervising teacher, to work 
under the director of the Pensacola Trade 
School, is being provided by the local board of 
public instruction, and will be paid from funds 
provided under the Federal vocational educa- 
tion acts Analyses of the trades for which 
training is provided will be made and related 
courses based on these analy ses will be de- 
veloped. 

Boys who enroll for the course will receive 
pay for each hour of train- 


4-year 


regular apprentice 


ing and will be advanced over the 


period of training \ boy who has com- 


pleted his regular apprenticeship in one of 
the various crafts represented at the station 
will be equipped to secure employment in 
that craft elsewhere 

Through the naval air station course, which 
is a good example of the cooperation of two 
different 


cational and the naval 


branches of government—the edu- 


in a vocational train- 
December 1937 
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ISCHOOI!T | 


all-round 


ng progran DOVS WI receive an 
training for rk in skilled trades, which it 
would be impossible for them to secure In the 
local trade schoo r in any other school 
vithin rea e traveling distance of Pensa- 
Ola 

\rrangements for this new form of appren- 
ice tra g re made at the suggestion ol 
he Pensac Kiwanis Club, the Central 
Labor U1 ind the Chamber of Commerce. 


Guesswork Minimized 
\ CASe-f i Lb1OT 


desioned t LSS t those who are 


profile or case history, 


responsible 


for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons in determining their employability, 
as been developed by the vocational reha- 
Dilitatior l n of the Office of Educa- 
tion 

On the mption that the employability 
if an indivi lepends primarily on his phy- 
sical abilit 1 ork regularly, his intellectual 
capacit to 1 JOD, His morale or willing- 
¢ to i his competence in a par- 
ticular ee the case evaluation profile 


leration the disabled person s 


) ical ¢ ho! his intellectual capacity 

per iit ind characteristics, his 
social, e! I nental and economic back- 
grou .. i cational competency 

(LO i f these factors in the case of 
1 disable ( nables those concerned with 
| rehal to determine whether he is 
n need of } cal restoration, training for a 
parti ir pation, placement in employ- 
ment, oO! ther special services, such as 
compe! ul vwijustment maintenance dur- 
ng a jObD-TI g period, psvchiatrie service, 
or guidance finding employment. 

Phe completed case-evaluation profile pro- 
vides a graphic picture of the disabled client 
ind | eed th respect to vocational reha- 
bilitatior enables the rehabilitation agent 
to determine th a high degree of ace uracy 
vhether ti lisabled person Is capable of the 
ariou rehabilitation and if so, what 
course I he followed ia accomplishing 
us renat 

Che cas rofile includes information on 
the race and 1 mality, physique and general 
health, p1 ence of disability, general in- 
telligence ological defects, educational 
background ch and use of English, atti- 
tudes, personal habits, integrity, adaptability, 
and wort ! torv of the disabled person 
With this and similar detailed information to 
draw from, guesswork in rehabilitating the 
lisabled person is reduced to a minimum 

Copies of the case-evaluation profile and 


information concerning its use may be secured 


from the Off of Edueatior 


Sidesteps Latin, Studies Farming 
Che stor f a voung farm boy, who, dis- 


prospect of ‘“‘finding’’ 


couraged iver the 


himself in the academic course in his local 
high school, found an outlet for his ambition 
and abilitic the vocational agriculture 
course, came to light in a conference of super 
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visors of vocational agriculture in Charlotte, 


N.C 


This young man—his name is Walter 
Davis—told the supervisors how he had 
drifted into the agricultural course largely to 
avoid French, German, and Latin. He be- 


came interested in the supervised farm proj- 


ect work required of vocational agriculture 


students, which provided him and his father 
with a new incentive to build up a systematic 
program for the home farm. New practices 
and enterprises were introduced on the farm 
and the entire farm setup was changed. 
Davis completed his vocational agriculture 
When he was married 4 


course 6 years ago. 


years ago, he became the manager of a farm 


belonging to an aunt. He has developed this 
farm to the point where the income from the 
hog, poultry, and dairy units is sufficient to 
pay all farm expenses. Hence, whatever is 
received from the cotton crop is clear 

The ultimate objective of this North Caro- 
which he 


Of special 


lina farmer is a farm of his own, 


expects to acquire in about 4 vears. 


interest is the fact that he is planning to 
finance his farming ventures out of bis own 
earnings and not or credit 
Psychology and Farm Projects 

(ood psychology Is used by W. a. Grove, 
teacher of agriculture in Eagle Grove (lowa 


High School in starting vocational-agriculture 


students on their supervised farm practice 
program. 
During the first 


students take trips to inspe ct 


weeks of school, freshman 
the 
students, 


some of 


farm-practice work of upper class 
so that they may have a clear picture of what 
supervised farm practice involves and how 
interesting it may be In class, the instruc- 
tor the 


plan, devoting considerable time to the differ 


explains supervised home practice 


Upper classmen who 
their 


ent types ot projects. 
successful in 


been 


have 
supervised farm-practice work, talk to fresh- 


particularly 


men, explaining how they started their work 
and how valuable it has proved. 

In addition, the instructor visits the homes 
of the 


vised 


new students and explains the super- 


practice work to their fathers. He 
stresses particularly the types of home proj- 
ects which might be undertaken by each boy 
efforts to practices on his 


in his improve 


home farm. Since most of the farm income 
of the community derives from corn and hogs, 
boys are encouraged to include these enter- 
prises in their practice program. 

After the first year’s program is carried out 
successfully, the agricultural student is en- 
couraged to begin planning his subsequent 
home practice work on a long-time basis. 

The entire emphasis in the supervised farm- 
practice work is laid upon building up interest 
in farming as a profession, to show the student 
how 


farming can be made profitable, and to 


encourage him to plan to. establish himself 
in farming on an independent basis within a 
period of 4 or 5 years after the completion of 


his agricultural course. 


Drop in the Bucket 


County superintendents of schools, high- 


school principals, teachers of agriculture, 


trade and industry, and home economics, 
county home demonstration agents, and 
county agricultural agents have cooperated 


in the program for out-of-school youth carried 


on in Virginia during the past year. 


Che major objectives of this program are: 
[o provide training for out-of-school youth 
which will help them to improve their voca 


tional efficiency, earn money through the 


production of salable articles, or improve 


their home conditions; to help them in select- 


ing a vocation and assist them in securing 


employment; and to provide opportunities 


for them to make better use of their leisure 


time 
The program carried on in Gloucester 
County during the year, in which 219 out-of 


This 


program Was organized by the superintendent 


school youth were reached, is typical 


of schools and the principals of the two county 


schools, at these schools and at the county 


Negro training school. Classes met twice A 
week at night throughout the school year. 
Instruction was offered in agriculture, home 


economics, and commercial work by teachers 


in the regular schools, while special teachers 


gave instruction in handcrafts, mechanics, 


and music A varied program of recreation 
was carried out and special features, such as 
a fashion show and a bazaar, were conducted. 
As a result of the 


inemployed boys and girls learned to make 


training in handcraft work, 
articles they could sell. A small gift shop for 


the sale of these handcraft articles and ice 
cream is now operated by these young people 

The cost of the Gloucester County program, 
including salaries of regular and special teach- 
ers, transportation for those enrolled, and 
materials and equipment, was $2,860 or $13 
per pupil. The cost of the program for out-of- 
school youth earried on in the entire State, in 
which 1,050 persons were reached, was $16,986, 
or $16.17 per pupil. 

Attention is Sidney B. Hall, 
superintendent of publie instruction for Vir- 
ginia, to the fact that there are 40,000 out-of- 


school and out-of-work youth between the ages 


called by 


of 16 and 25 in the State and that a large per- 
centage of these youth are not trained for any 
type of employment. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the accomplishments of the State depart- 
ment of public instruction in reaching as many 
of this group as possible, admirable as they. 
are, constitute but ‘‘a drop in the bucket” as 
compared with the actual need 


Coordination That Counts 


The needs of students for training and the 


ability of industry to absorb prospective 
workers will be the principal factors govern- 
the character of vocational- 
Salt Lake City 


schools during the current school year. 


ing and 


type 
education courses in high 

Vocational coordinators in the city-school 
system will make a special study of previous 
records and aptitudes of all students taking 
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courses, with a view to assisting them i: 
finding employment in suitable occupations 
Coordinators will seek the assistance of em 
ployers in studying the qualifications of 
workers required in their establishments, 
courses will be based upon these requirements, 
and students who have completed courses 
will be recommended for employment in local 
industries. 
the State employment service in placir g 
graduates of vocational courses 

Students who do not intend to go to college 
and there- 


The schools will cooperate with 


or who are not in position to go, 
fore wish to find employment in the 
or business fields of the community, will 
receive first consideration in the city’s voca- 
tional training classes. 


industrial 


Home Economics Clubs 


Replies to a questionnaire on home-econom- 
ics clubs for those enrolled in homemaking 
courses in high schools in 10 Southern States 
show that this type of organization takes a 
number of different forms Among the names 
of these organizations are Home 
Clubs, Junior Homemakers, and Future Hom: 


Economics 


makers. 

Membership in such clubs is open in one 
State to girls enrolled in vocational home-eco 
nomics classes; in four States to any girl w 
is taking or has taken home economics; a1 
in five States to boys as well as girls who ar 
taking or have taken home economics 

In 8 of the 10 States, home-economics clul 
are set up in terms of degrees or standards of 
excellence. The goals and objectives of the 
organization are set up by the State supervisor 
of home economics in one State; a committee 
composed of home-economics teachers and 
students in three States; an advisory com 
mittee of the State home-economics associa 
tion in two States; and by a student committe: 
in one State. 

A close relationship with the Future Farm 
ers of America, national organization of 
studying vocational agricultur maintaines 
in one State; a cooperative relationship 
school and community activiti two Stat 
and no definite relationship in seven States 

The report covering home-economies clul 
shows further that such organizations hav: 
been established for Negro students in 1 
States and that several other States are co 
sidering the establishment of these clubs f 
Negroes. 


Follow-Up Important 


The vocational agriculture teacher s!} 
have a complete record of the performance 
every boy who enrolls in his vocational agri 


culture class. Such a record, the Office of 
Education points out in a recent 
dum, will enable the teacher not only to see 
that the student gets the proper guidance 


and training during his period 


school classes and in part-time and evening 
classes after he has left school and is engaged 
in farming, but also to follo m up fron 
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time to time with a view to helping him in his 
farming problems 

The follow-up record, according to the 
Office of Education, should begin the day a 
oy enrolls in a vocational agriculture ¢lass. 
The teacher who makes the first entry in such 
1 record may not remain in the community, 
but the record he started will enable his suc- 
‘The function of voca 
the Office of 


‘is to train young men 


cessors to carry on. 
tional agriculture 


Educatio1 


to become established in farming. 


programs, 
1e¢ lares, 
Boys may 
have to take their first step as laborers working 


for wages on the farm, but if we follow them 


as we should with our council, they may be- 
come renters, then owners, and, finally, well- 
established farmers and leading citizens 


Forms for keeping vocational agriculturs 


student records have been devised by the 
igricultural education service of the Office of 
E-ducatior Kept over a period of years, 

records will show the effectiveness of the 


vocational agricultural program as a whole 


Research With a Purpose 
Vocational 


Southern States last year completed studies 


agriculture teachers in the 
on 17 different problems of local, State, or 
ynal interest 

These studies include one on the effects of 
ocational-education programs on the occupa- 
tion of farming and on farm practices, made 
jointly by five teachers in five Alabama 


counties: one on the causes for dropping 


vocational-agriculture departments in the 
high schools of Texas, made by a Texas 
teacher; one on improving the instruction of 
teachers in service, made by a Mississippi 
teacher; one on the procedures used by differ- 
ent States in developing supervised farm 
practice programs for vocational-agriculture 
students; one on the amount and distribution 
of time for instruction in vocational agricul 
ture used in different agricultural depart- 
ments; and one to determine the type of farm- 


enter-prise analysis to be used by Louisiana 
wcational-agriculture high schools. The 
studies ted give an idea of the type ot 


ndertaken by Southern agricultural 


Interesting also is the list of studies now ir 
An Arkansas 


is comparing the scholastic perform 


progress in the Southern States 


ance of students in the college of agriculture 
who are graduates of high-school vocational- 
courses with that of those who 
are not vocational-agriculture graduates An- 
ther Arkansas study seeks to determine the 
effect of vocational-agriculture training on 


placement in farming and other occupations. 


In Louisiana the status of out-of-school farm 
boys is being studied In Georgia an attempt 


being made to define methods of determin- 


ng the needs of vocational-agriculture de- 
partments These studies are selected from 
1 group of 25 now being undertaken by 


southern teachers, many of whom are doing 
graduate work under the supervision of State 


teacher-training centers 


They Learn About Oil 

“Twenty years ago, when Bridgeport ex- 
perienced an oil boom similar to that now 
going on in Jeffersonville, the men in the com- 
munity had a hard time getting jobs in the oj] 
fields. 
trained, didn’t have the technical knowledge 


The reason was simple they weren't 


for other than the lowest paying jobs 

A recent issue of the Evansville (Indiana 
Press, which is responsible for this statement, 
goes on to explain how the Bridgeport (Illinois 
High School, at the instigation of the super- 
intendent of the machine shops of a local oil 
company, established several years ago what is 
known as the “vocational oil-field training 
course.’’ In this course students learn how 
oil wells are drilled; how the oil is pumped 
from them; how oil is transported by the 
intricate pipe-line system; and the way oil is 
refined and ‘‘cracked”’ into various products 

And they even test out various oil products. 
In the laboratory space allotted by the schoo] 
for the oil-field course are miniatures of all the 
various pieces of equipment which an oil com- 
pany usually has scattered over miles of 
country. Beneath the wooden floor of the 
classroom are two oil wells, complete with 
casing, tubing, rods, and pumpjacks. Equip- 
ment was supplied by a local oil company, 
which also supplies all the oil necessary to run 
the machinery and to make experiments. 
Students make many pieces of equipment 
themselves and thus get experience in a dozen 
different crafts, such as carpentry and black- 
smithing. With an old automobile engine, 
they test the reaction of various oils and gases 
They tear down and rebuild engines used in 
the oil fields. 

Two years are required to complete the 


oll-mec! 


Bridgeport High Schoo ianics course, 


which is open to juniors and seniors. L. A. 


Clark, teacher of the 
more than 20 percent of the boys who have 


course, 


reports that 


completed the course are no el iploved in the 
oil business 
An All-Around Program 

Realizing that they are citizens as well as 
Young 


Association, composed of young men enrolled 


farmers, members of the Farmers’ 
in a part-time class in agriculture in the 
Bowling Green (Ohio) High School last year, 
took time to consider some of the civic, social, 
and recreational problems of their community 
and of the times 
topics, they discussed in separate meetings 


Along with agricultural 


such problems as progress in cooperation among 
farmers, the work of the State highway patrol, 
the work of the sheriff and his deputies, how 
to use a bank, and recreation for rural people. 

College faculty members, a banker, the 
Wood County sheriff, a re presentative of the 
State highway patrol, the county superin- 
tendent of schools, and the county agricul- 
tural agent were among the guest speakers 
on the club’s weekly meeting programs. 
As its special agricultural problem for the 
year, the club selected for study the produc- 


tion of alfalfa 


C. M. ARTHUR 
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(Left, above) 


Selecting the Star American Farmer for 1937. 


NEW YORK 


my TEXAS: 








Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes; Philip S. Rose, Editor of The Country 


Gentleman; and Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Education Association, act as judges of the candidates’ records. 
Standing, left to right: Mr. Givens; John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education; Joe Black, President of the F. F. A.; and Mr. Rose. 


Sitting, Secretary Ickes. (Right, above) 


Product exhibits at the Tenth Annual National Convention of Future Farmers of America. The 


New York exhibit features grape juice; the Texas exhibit, pecans; and the Missouri exhibit, eggs and the poultry industry. 


Ten Years of F. F. A. Progress 


by W. 


municipal 


vuditorium in Kansas City, Mo., 
thie tent! national convention of 
ture Farmers of America was 

’ 


he arena of the 


rece T 
Alt e convention is now history it 
ils ry rom the time the first 
group of itional agricultural students ap- 
peared at the registration desk, 2 days before 
the « ention opened, until the last person 
stepped f: the floor at the closing session, 
va teady hum of activity purpose- 
ful activit It was undoubtedly the largest 
gathering irm boys and young men ever 
assembled this country. Over 8,000 per- 
s attended, representing 47 States and the 
Territor Hawai 





(Photo at left) 


at right) 


1. Ross, Specialist in Agricultural Education 


Since this gathering on October 17-22 
marked the tenth consecutive year the Future 
Farmers of America have met in national 
convention in Kansas City, it seemed par- 
ticularly fitting that the first event should be 
the placing of a commemoration plaque in the 
saltimore Hotel where the organization was 
launched in November 1928 
took place on the evening of October 17 


This ceremony 


Participating were five of the original (tem- 
officers of the 1928 meeting: C. H. 
Lane, Henry Groseclose, H. O. Sampson, 
J A. Linke, and W. T. At the 


close of the program, the plaque was unveiled 


porary} 
Spanton. 


and was received by Thomas C. Bourke, the 
hotel manager, from Joe Black, representing 


the F. F. A. 


Missouri State F 


Music was furnished by the 
I’, A. band. 


Three Official Bands 


At the opening convention session a massed 
band of nearly 300 pieces played stirring 
marches as delegates and visitors took their 
places. Included in this group of musicians 
were the members of three official bands com- 
ing from the States of Utah, Texas, and Mis- 
souri. These bands, composed entirely of 
Ff. F. A. members, had been developed and 
trained for the occasion. It was truly a 
symphony in blue and gold, for the F. F. A 
iniforms matched the color scheme of the 
auditorium where the sessions were held. 

With sincerity and dispatch the business at 
hand was disposed of by the young delegates 
and this same attitude and efficiency char- 


acterized the entire convention. Occasional,. 


(Concluded on page 121) 
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President-elect Lester Poucher (left) receives the gavel from retiring President Joe Black (right). 
Lee Bristow, Star Farmer of America receives his award from Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education. 
‘*Building the Flag.”’ Placing the last star is Gay Morehead, president of the Mississippi Association of F. F. A., representing the 


¢: 


G 


Robert 
(Photo 


(Center photo) 


last State to affiliate with the national organization. 
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Statistics 


New Uses of School Statisties 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 


The Office of Education has beer 
cooperating with the Bureau of the 
Census, Departme nt of Commerce, 





in studying how school data could 
be used in checking the completeness of birt! 
registrations and in calculating populatior 
data between census periods. Some results of 
the use of school data are given in The ] 
trar, October 15, 1937, published for its field 
representatives, by the Division of Vital 
Statistics, Bureau of the Census 


tegis 


Testing completeness of birth registrations 

In checking completeness of birth registrations 
in the State of Washington, records of chil 
dren entering the primary grade are being ob 
tained from each school The procedure 
adopted was: 1. Cooperation of State and 
county superintendents of education was ob 
tained by personal visits and correspondence 
2. The campaign for the education of the pub 
lic included newspaper articles, radio talks, 
and the distribution of pamphlets on registra 
tion. 3. Supplies furnished teachers consisted 
of franked cards on which to report first grade 
children, and literature containing informa 
tion on the importance of birth registratior 
for class instruction. By use of mechanica 
tabulation the enrollment cards were checked 
against birth registration cards This made 
it possible to discover every child entering the 


j t 


first grade that had not been registered a 
birth. 

Evaluating methods of checking birth regi 
trations.—In Maryland a study of various 
methods of checking birth registrations i: 


volved as one method ‘“‘copving records o 
children from school census records on file 
office of county superintendent of education 


This method proved less expensive but also 


il 


less complete than the house-to-house canvas 
and more complete than the returns on a 
post-card distribution to familie 

Estimating the census between decade 
Henry L. Shryock who is studying methods 
of estimating post-censal 
Princeton University emphasized in a recent 


populations at 


paper “‘that school statistics have a high degree 
of utility, uniformity, and availability, and 
have been used to advantage”’ in making such 
estimates. 

Data from the State departments of educa 
tion show 870,963 teachers employed for 
1935-36 in comparison with 847,120 for 1933 
34. This is an increase of 23,843 teachers i: 


the 2-year period. The estimated distributior 


of teachers between elementary and secondar 
(including all types of high schools under 
secondary), was elementary 603,379, second 


ary 267,584 


Although exact figures are not available, 
lue to the fact that some States cannot distri 
bute the number of teachers between types of 
schools, it appears from the estimates that 
almost all of the increase in number of teachers 
This is to 


be expected since elementary school enroll- 


nas peen in the secondary schools 


ments (when the seventh and eighth grades in 


junior high schools are included in secondary) 
have decreased by about 375,000 pupils, while 


high-school enrollments have increased by 


about 309,000 pupils 
Kindergarten Enrollment 


Enrollment in public-school kindergartens is 


increasing very slowly. The 606,753 pupils 
enrolled in 1936 is only 4,978 more than were 
enrolled in 1934. This is an increase of less 
than 1 percent (0.83 There were more 


children in public-school kindergartens in 1924 
609,659) than in 1936. The highest enroll- 
ment in these kindergartens was 723,443 in 


1930 Che 1936 enrollment is 16.13 percent or 


almost one-sixth less than in 1930. 


White and Negro Enrollments 


The figures for grade enrollment in the 
separate schools for white and Negro pupils in 
the 18 Southern States for 1935-36 show 
interesting changes that have taken place in 
these schools since 1933-34. The total enroll- 
ment in the schools for white pupils increased 
1.6 percent as compared with only 0.4 percent 
necrease In schools for Negroes. 

The total elementary school enrollment 
decreased in the schools for Negroes by the 
same percentage that it increased in the schools 


for whites, 0.7 percent. This decrease in the 
schools for Negroes is due entirelv to an 8.0 per- 
cent decrease in the first grade which more than 


counterbalances increases in all other elemen- 


tary school grades The relatively large in 
creases of from 4.6 to 9.7 percent in the fifth 
to eighth grades in schools for Negroes is 
encouraging There were decreases in schools 


for white pupils in the first, third, and fourth 


The total high-school enrollment in schools 
for white pupils increased 5.7 percent from 
1933-34 to 1935-36 compared with a 15.8 
Negroes. 


approximately one-sixth more 


percent increase in schools for 
There were 
pupils in both the first and second years of 
high schools for Negroes in 1936 than in 1934, 
one-eighth more in the third year, and one 
tenth more in the fourth year The increases 
in high-school grades in schools for white 
pupils varied between approximately 3 and %& 


perce nt 


The much larger percentage increases in the 


schools for Negro pupils than for white pupils 
from the seventh grade through high schoo] 
are due to the much smaller percentage of the 
Negro population that have been enrolled ip 


these grades 


Enrollme nt in white ( hool i 1933 ) / and 
IS 5—-SE 
ss ner 5 ‘ 





Percent of 


Grade / i 935-36 ncrease or 
decrease 
otal enrollment 645,45 774, 648 1.¢ 
In elementary schoo! 6, 203,798 | 6, 247,827 0.7 
In high school 1, 445, O17 1, 526, $21 5.7 
Number in each grade 
Kindergarter 19,9 13, 300 6.8 
First 2b 231, 152 2.9 
second $44,454 446), O85 3 
rhird 842, 270 S31, 345 3 
Fourth R22, 22 814, 534 7) 
Fifth 754, 649 775, 761 2.8 
Sixth f (197 717, 049 6,2 
seventh 6258, O75 646, 106 29 
Fighth 318, 56 $31. 914 42 
First year high 154, 609 (), 414 7.4 
Second year high S86, O52 $11,874 6.7 
rhird year higt $12, 7s¢ $22, O12 2.9 
Fourth year higt 256, 126 206), 574 4.1 
Postgraduate 5,444 047 9. 2 





Enrollme nt in Negro school nm 19565 +, and 





/ 4 
5 1 er f 

Percent of 
Grade 135-34 13.5-3E increase or 

dec Tease 
otal enrollment 2, 430, OG 2, 438, GSI 0.4 
In elementary schoc 2, 206, 4 2 250). O45 7 
In high school 63, 1S KR O36 15.8 

Number in each grade 

Kindergarten 4, 7f 6. 369 Ds 
First MH) at + 401 & 
Second 4, 7H 35, 34% 2 
Chird 2, SOS 04. 856 ° 
Fourth 264, Sot 275, 383 <.0 
Fifth 217, OF 297, 16 16 
SIXU 70, 382 180), 71¢ 6.1 
seventh 2 ; 37, 5) 9 7 
Eighth $5, 07 19, 362 ) 5 
First year high 65, 4 6, 436 16.7 
Second year high j 4 18. 7 
Phird year higl ul if 14.4 
Fourth vear hig! 23. 25s OF KY 9.2 
Post-graduate 2 144 100. { 
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Individualizing 
by Howard W. 


trol the beginning of organized as the foundation of all CCC educational 


x* 
i: yn in the camps, an individ- effort and has shaped the development of the 


ed approach has been used in entire program of camp training. Today, 
nd training of CCC CCC education consistently follows individual 


* 


education a 


enrollees he activities you carry on,” the diagnosis and guidance as its basic method 
original educational handbook instructed the The soundness of such a method is concurred 
camp advisers, “‘must grow out of the needs in by many of our modern-day educational 
and wishes of the mer There is no program leaders. Speaking at Bucknell University last 
planned outside the camp and imposed from October, M. R. Trabue, dean of the School of 
above Individual counseling, guidance, ducation at Pennsylvania State College, said, 
and stimulation are the keys to the selection “Individual diagnosis must be the central ac- 
of materia tivity of the teacher in a democratic state.” 
This philosophy of education, as presented Four years of experience with approximately 
in the original instructions to camp advisers 2,000,000 men in camp have indicated the 
on January 4, 1934, has subsequently served wisdom of a program which seeks to minister 


AN INDIVIDUALIZED OCCUPATIONAL 


TRAINING PLAN FOR ENROLLEE 


‘dueation in the CEC 


Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


to a diversity of individual problems, inter- 
ests, aptitudes and abilities. It would be 
fatal to try to maintain in the camps a hard 
and fast curriculum, a series of academic and 
vocational hurdles over which each enrollee 


must pass, 
Diversified Backgrounds 


Enrollees come from backgrounds of widely 
scattered interests and opportunities. A large 
portion of them come from backgrounds of 
few advantages or constructive outlets 
About 3 percent of them are functionally 
illiterate and 39 percent have not completed 
elementary school, although the age of the 
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Auto Repair Shop Manager or Owner 
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social relations 
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f 
| MECHANIC'S wthion, clectreity, welding Auto repair shop 
( HELPER repar, pamting, lubrication and tractor operati 
| ul care of equipment rei 
Nott he above diagram shows Enrollee diagram, in the form of a ladder, lists the suc- 
Smith how to outline an occupational training cessive steps or job levels leading to the desired 
plan for himself and how to progress by suc- position, that of auto repair shop manager or 
cessive steps toward his chosen vocation. The owner Parallel to each step or job level 


there appears in column 1 a description of 
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; ~—— sonnt: eden nr Ay oer» Sr aeal-2 28 eae 
ing old and new automotive Auto repair shop, truck ar Classes in advanced auto mechanics 
unit tractor operator and repair work 


Classes im auto mechanics 

welding, battery repair, tire 

repair, lubrication, and care 
equipment 


what the job comprises; in column 2, what 
must be learned in each job; and in column 3, 
what the CCC camp has to offer in practical 
experience and training for each job. 








average enrollee is nearly 20. More than two- 
thirds of the enrollees have never received 
systematic vocational 
majority of them have no plans for carning a 
future livelihood. A recent report of the 
Department of Labor indicates that of 93,620 
men who entered the camps during October 
1936, 21,579, or 23 percent, had never held any 
kind of job prior to entering the corps. Of 
those who had been employed, the average 
enrollee had been jobless for nearly 7 months 
before reaching the CCC. 

Intelligence tests recently given to a repre- 
sentative group of 6,000 enrollees revealed a 
spread of mental ability ranging from neat 


training, and _ the 


feeble-mindedness to very superior A study 
of camp reports shows an interest spread 
covering a range of 100 subjects 
cational records reveal an educational achieve 
ment range from practically no schooling to 

college degree. 

When we have an educational situation ir 
which individuals range all the way from illit- 
eracy to the college status, from near feeble 
mindedness to very superior, from practically 
no special interest to anv one of a hundred 


; 


different interests, and when to these differ 
ences are added differences in work experiences 
ambition, temperament, and emotional stabil- 
ity, an individualized education based upor 
diagnosis of individual needs and caref 
guidance is not only desirable but clear] 


essential. 
Shaping Individual Training 


In building a program of training for eacl 
enrollee, the camp adviser begins with th 
individual on whatever level he finds him 
The adviser has two objectives: To make the 
enrollee (1) more employable and (2) a better 
citizen. Through counseling and guidance 
the enrollee is aided in discovering his ow} 
abilities and interests and in-developing 
program of study and training. Each ma 
is encouraged to plan ahead in life—for 
career and for satisfactory civic lil 

Each camp offers a variety of jobs and voca 
tional classes in which the learner may acquir¢ 


first-hand experience and understanding \s 
the enrollee progresses through these experi- 
ences, the camp adviser counsels him o1 


basic information he must acquire, the corre 
lation between the jobs he is pursuing, the 


occupational outlook in his chosen field, a1 


the steps he must take to achiev 
and advancement in his vocatior 
Having chosen an occupation or field of 
work, the enrollee is assisted in mapping out 
a program which will lead him successful 
that direction. He is shown how to start his 
vocational plans while in camp and what he 
must do to continue them afterwards He 
shown how one step of preparation fits inte 
teps will lead 


another and how a succession of 


him to a realization of his objective 
Contribution of Camp Education 


The diagram on the previous page of a 


sample occupational training plan is illustra 
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tive of those which camp advisers assist en- 
rollees in preparing. 

Since CCC men are in camp service for an 
average of but 8S months, it is believed that the 
chief contribution that can be made is to get 
each man to think seriously of his occupational 
future. If the average enrollee can be stimu- 
lated to want to be a self-sustaining citizen 
and to start planning accordingly, much will 
have been accomplished. On the other hand, 
camp advisers are aware of the pitfalls of over- 
specialization and narrowed interests. That 
is why they have attempted to fit each en- 
rollee into an integrated program of camp 
activity, including educational, vocational, job 


The enrollee 


training, and recreational phases 


is led to see the relationship between the many 
phases of camp life and to make use of all 


these ac 


ivantages 

It is believed that CCC camps have achieved 
1 measure of success, through individualized 
preparing thousands of American 


youth for employment and community life. 


efforts, 


\t least, the camps have started many a young 
\ Los Angeles 


man in the desirable direction. 


editor recentiv wrote 7 The } be has proved 


JAbrarv Service / 


The Library Service Division of the 


xxx 


Office of Education has the follow- 
g a ing new appointments recently 
made to its staff 


talph McNeal Dunbar, Ames, Iowa, chief 
of the Division; Edith Gantt, of Fairfield, 
County, Calif., specialist in public 
braries; and Nora Beust, of Chapel Hill 
N. C., specialist in school libraries 


The three librarians, who will develop and 


Solar oO 


promote imporved library service throughout 
the United States, come to the Office of 
Education with outstanding experience in 
library science and administration 

Mr. Dunbar received an A. B. degree ir 
1912 from George Washington University; 
an M. A 


Universitv: and, during the current vear he 


degree in 1914, from Columbia 


has met requirements for a Ph. D. degree at 
the University of Chicago. His experience in 
library work includes service in Washington, 
DD; ©. ana ¥. ot. ©. A 
Public Library, Iowa State College 
and in the United States Navy 
Bureau of Navigation. He has 


also served the American Library Association 


public libraries, 
Brookly: 
library, 
Departm« nt 


many capacities 

Nora Beust has had extensive experience in 
library field. After serving in 
Chicago and Cleveland publie libraries, she 
was reference librarian in the Teachers College 
at La Crosse, Wis., 
been librarian and instructor in library science 


at the I niversity ol North Carolina School of 


and for several years has 


Eduecatior She assisted in organizing the 
School of Librarv Science at the University of 
North Carolina. 





itself a good training ground. It has cared 


for . . . boys in many cases of fine character 
but little education A lot of them have 
learned trades. Nearly all of them have 
learned discipline and self-reliance They 
know how to work 

Of course, there are many things which 
must be done to Improve camp methods. 
The enrollee needs better preliminary guidance 
when he first registers with the enrolling 
agency. He should be more carefully as- 
signed to those work projects which will best 
develop his aptitudes and native abilities. <A 
number of camps should be classified accord- 
ing to their special educational advantages. 


ight to be integrated more 


Camp activities « 
effectually with the educational and appren- 
tice-training programs of the several States. 
By and large, however, it is felt that CCC 
educational efforts have been based on sound 
practices. The underlying philosophy has 
n of education to fit the 
This phi- 


been to cut the patter 
situation of the individual learner. 
losophy of education contains merit not only 
for camp purposes but for any program of 


vouth conservation and development. 


ppoimtments 


Miss Beust has served many organizations 
and committees of State and national impor- 
tance in promotion of school library activities 
including the American Library Association, 
North Carolina Library Association of which 
She has been president since 1935, North 
Carolina State Planning Committee for 
Libraries, and North Carolina State Certifica- 
tion Board for Librarians. She is an out- 
standing consultant on choice of books for 
libraries, schools, and colleges. Miss Beust 
was graduated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin with the B. A. degree in 1923, attended the 
University of Chicago in 1927, and received 
an M. A. degree at the University of North 
Carolina. She has been a member of the 
University of North 


Edueation staff since 1931 


Carolina School of 


Since graduation from the University of 
Nebraska in 1911, Edith Gantt, appointed to 
the position of specialist in public libraries, 
has had a wide and varied background in 
educational and library activity. She has 
done library work in New York City, New 
Haven, Conn., Pocatello, Idaho, Stanislaus 
County, Sierra County, and Solano County, 
Calif. 


f Solano County, Calif 


Since 1917 she has been the librarian 


( Immediately pre- 
ceding this activity she was ‘a California State 
library visitor and instructor 

The new staff members of the Library 
Service Division will enter upon their duties 
within the next few weeks “to develop a 
higher standard of library service for students, 


educators, and the public in general,”’ 
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Ten Years of F. F. A. Progress 


Concluded from page 11 


points juestion regarding parliamentary 
procedure failed to daunt these American 
yvoutl Phe had work to do and problems 
to solve and they went about it in a business- 


LKe Man he 


Befor 1 large crowd the eighth national 
3 \ blic-speaking contest took place 
juring t el of the opening day. For 
the first time a contestant from the Hawaiian 
Island entered. When the five finalists 
had de red their speeches and answered a 
series of } ted questions put to them by the 
judges, results were announced and awards 
made First honors and $250 in cash went 
to Jack Gunning of Wisconsin, speaking on 
the subject, First Agriculture The Utah 
band gave a stellar performance in the hour’s 
concert h preceded the contest 

Vocat il Agriculture Day at the American 
Royal stock Show and National F. F. A. 
Day as é vas crowded with important 
events Seventy-five members received the 
legree American Farmer, fourth and high- 
st in ft ganization, and honorary degrees 
were ils ferred Che center of interest 
was in t Star American Farmer designation. 
Whie! the 75 young men would receive 
that 


{nnouncement Made 


Ad g to the American Royal for the 
ifternoo erformance the vocational agri- 
culture gt is seated in several reserved 
sect the cheered the parade of 


F. F. A gates, officers, American Farmers, 


ontestants in the national 


sts, headed by the three official 


bands W the various sections of the 
parade I brought into place in the 
center of the arena before a rural crowd of 
severa 1 people, Robert Lee Bristow 
f Sa Va., was announced as the Star 
American Farmer for 1937 by W. A. Cochel, 
editor i ly Kansas City Star. The 
presenta the $500 check provided by the 
Star was made bv J. C. Wright, Assistant 


Commis er for Vocational Education Re 


State Star Farmers receiving $100 


awards ere also named and an honorary 
America urmer key was presented to J. C 
Swift, president of the American Royal Live- 
stock S 


President Roosevelt's Greeting 


Phe gh point in the week’s festivities was 
reached at the special ten-year celebration 
program on the evening of October 19 When 
the exas band had finished a well-planned 
concert was followed by massed band 
playing led by the three band directors, Alvin 
Reimet Nebraska, first vice-president of the 
F. | 4. in 1928, called the meeting to order 
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The gavel having been passed to the highest 


ranking officer present for each year, the 
ceremony was conducted by the 
letter of 


was read by 


opening 
1937 officers. A 
President Roosevelt 
Joe Black 

Using as his subject, Twenty Years of Vo- 
Wright, Assist- 
ant Commissioner, Office of Education, called 
attention to the fact that 1937 marked not 


greeting from 


President 


cational Education, Dr. J. C. 


only 10 years of F. F. A. progress but 20 years 
of vocational education service to the country 
as well Immediately following his address, 
the story of F. F. A. was unfolded with W. E. 
Drips, agricultural director of the National 
Broadcasting Co., serving as narrator 

Twenty of the forty-eight former national 
officers were present to receive the specially 
designed badge of a past national officer. 
Awards were also made to all adult national 
officers who had served from 1928 to 1937, 
inclusive. The final results of the chapter 
contest revealed that Stamping Ground, Ky., 
that competition—out- 


was the winner il 


standing among the 5,000 local chapters in the 
organization. The State association award 
went to Louisiana, winner of this same honor 
for the second time in 5 years. 

A fitting close to this interesting evening's 
program was the Building of the Flag, a cere 
mony during which one representative from 
each chartered State Association of F. F. A 
came to the platform and placed a star in the 
blank field of a large American flag. The 
stars were placed in the order in which the 
State associations had been admitted to the 
Fk. F. A. organization and the result was a per 
fect American flag with 48 glittering stars. 

{wards Distributed 

The chamber of commerce banquet, for 
vocational agriculture students was attended 
by some 1,400 persons-—600 more than had 
attended in any preceding year. Winners in 
the vocational judging contests were announced 
The Sol- 


chapter orchestra gave an out- 


and prizes and awards distributed. 
omon, Kans., 
standing performance. 

During the week, over 1,200 feet of motion- 
picture film was taken of the activities and 


films in both 16 and 35 millimeter size will be 


available for showing in the various States. 
Through the courtesy of the National Broad 
casting Co., radio programs direct from the 
floor of the convention were presented. 

An added feature of the tenth convention 
was an exhibit of agriculture products pro- 
State 
These were placed on display along with the 
various F. F. A. 
the Little Theatre of the auditorium. 


vided by the various associations 
merchandise exhibits in 
Con- 
siderable interest and originality was shown 
in this display and it will be continued as a 


regular department of future national con- 


ventions. 


Leaders Chosen 


The convention was an inspiration from any 
point of view, a demonstration of what organ- 
agricultural 


ized systematic training for 


leadership, cooperation, and citizenship is 


actually accomplishing. Parents and friends 
came from parts of the country to 
more about the F. F. A. 


States sent representatives from each of their 


many 
learn Several 
chapters. 

If the first 10 years of F. F. 
be taken as a criterion of further development, 


A. progress can 


then a field of still greater achievement and 
service lies in the years ahead. The boys 
chosen to lead the Future Farmers of America 
for 1937-38 are: J. Lester Poucher, Florida, 
William Stiers, Ohio, first vice 
Murray, California, second 
Warren, Arkansas, 
third vice president; Arden Burbidge, North 


president; 
president; Lex 
vice president; Eugene L. 
Dakota, fourth vice president; and Lowell 
sland, Colorado, student secretary. 


Quintuplets Discussed 


At the invitation of Dr. William E. Blatz, 
lirector of St. George’s School of Child Study, 
Allan R. 


Dafoe, a conference was held in Toronto, 


University of Toronto, and Dr. 


October 30 and 31 on the growth and develop- 
Charles H. 


Judd, chairman of the advisory committee, 


ment of the Dionne quintuplets. 


acted as general chairman and two members 
of the committee, H. H. Newman, University 
of Chicago, and George D. Stoddard, Univer- 
sity of lowa, acted as chairmen of two general 
sessions 

At these meetings members of the staff of 
the University of Toronto and local scientists 
reported first on the biological development 
and physical growth of the quintuplets and 
second on their mental growth, language abil- 
itv, routine training, social development. and 
self-discipline. Reports were illustrated with 
stereopticon slides, graphs, diagrams and pho- 
tographs. A summary of the reports presented 
at both sessions of the conference, published by 
the University of Toronto, provides a graphic 
picture of the studies made during the past 3% 
vears. At one session Dr. Dafoe gave the life 
story of the five little girls, illustrating his talk 
with motion pictures. A special train took ‘the 
members of the conference to Callander where 
they visited the nursery and observed the 
A member of the staff 
Mary Dabney 


nursery-kindergarten-pri- 


quintuplets at play. 
of the Office of 
Davis, specialist, 


Education, 
mary education, attended the conference. 
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Progress on Re 


cords and 


Reports Program 





At the annual conference of t ti il iluable as bases for further modi 

Association of Chief State Schoo fication of definitions of terms used and to 

Officers held in Wa gt De e used 

cember 27-28, H. |} (Alves, senior Preparation was made of a) lists of desir 
specialist in State Schoo Administratio ible items of information that, in terms of 
Office of Education, mace t TOMO Z current practices within State and of indica 
report: t Stats personal conferences the 

“Since the adoption ot the esolut pre eal hould be available to the 

December 1935 by the National Couns respective States and their subdivisions, and 
Chief State School Office: requesting tl! I iggested forms for recording these desir 
Office of Education to take ( teps as wer able iten nformation at their sources and 
necessary to complete the bud ol unitorn lor reporting ich items as were found to be 
statistical reports of State sc! tems, ft progre é eeded by teachers, principals 
determine uniform procedure ind def ind = loca superintendents and by State 
tions, and to assist the State department epart ts of educatior 


education to set up iniform records 
steps herewith presented have been coope 
tively taken. 
During 1936 
Revised definitions of tern ( ere 


to the States for criticisms and suggest 


bases for further modificatior 


Analyses were made of basic re rding 
reporting forms in use in State leteri 
the items of information be gy secured t 
States through the forms r teache 
principals, supervisors, loca Iperintende 
and others in making their required report 

Tentative report forms were prepared 
gesting ‘“‘blocks of informat ised 
items determined throug! i 
States seemed to be interested hese for 


were prepared in three part Part |] i 
Part II to finance 


IIl to miscellaneous ite ra 


voted to 
Part 


portatior P 


personnel, 


school buildis LZ 


Visits were made by represé itives fr 
the Office of Education to Stat i iurtine 
of education for persona roy ay 
staff members to detern t 
which the States, (a) agrece la 
to use definitions of terms a 1, and 


were interested in securing 
mation, as revealed in ches 
in 1935 and as determined | inalyse 

A grant from the General Education Boar 
In response toa joint requeé if the Va 


Council of Chief State School Officer ind 


Office of Education, made possible these 
during both 1936 and 1937 t the State 
representatives of the Office f Kdueat 
Travel and other expenss f these represe 
tatives were paid from tl 
During 1937 

Tabulations and summari ere made 
findings revealed by the personal conference 
with State department staff member he 
tabulations and surmmaries proved to be p: 
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eat ! ye i 1 to see the « dence of the 
id of 1 movement in the building whic! 
( bye g dedicated here Inspiring 
I feel that the most valuable gift that car 
= made to other vhether it be in the form of 
a r of labor the gift of tools——tools by 
t+ hig reciple 1 ca continue to enlarge 


the ( ind ith which they may carry on 

, thie ir th increased profit and success 
In t] ense, education is a tool It is 

met the recipient can use permanently 

for enefit and that of others It, does 


re tha give pleasure it gives strengti 
1 pe to solve life problems And a 

cia ork to a degree like education 

r the medicine, the care, the operation, all 

ire for the purpose of adding to the strength 

ind courage of human beings so that they car 

e fuller and finer lives 
( The modern conception of care for the 


( physica al accord 


The 


complete 
tools 


dicapped is ir 


principle of giving 


vidual State in efforts to make such revisions 


recording and 


it found 


in its system of reporting 


school data as and may find, 


necessary. 
Future Steps Proposed 


The following step have beer proposed in 


regional conference resolutions and in com 
munications from States 
1. Advisory 


representatives of the 


the 


and consultative services by 


Office of IXducation to 


States at time they are actually revising 


their recording and reporting form 


2 A continuous tudy from 36 to 5 vears 


involving the deve Dbasic torme 


pment ol 


required to record a data relating 


i report 


to such specia phase of the educational 


program as transportation, permanent schoo] 


funds, teacher individual 


persone record 
" ]« . iil j 
cumulative pupli recora ete 


3 Follow up regional conferences permit 


ting the attentlor tf State representatives i 


attendance to be directed to the cooperative 


t I g il conferences, attended by preparation of handbooks of procedures or 
ra epresentative from 44 States and the manuals of instruction in personnel and 
Distric f ¢ mbia ere held in March and financial accounting At this time a number 
Apr During the 4 or 5 days of each con of States are considering the preparation, for 
erenes epresentatives of the States had the ise in the field, of ich ma i lor furthering 
ppor t consider, individually and their respective effort 
;, ective the findings of the preceding 4. A thorough ana to determine the 
tep t program Criticisms and sug possibilities for organizing the respective 
restiolr made DY Lhese conterence ZTOUDpS State annual and biennia reports oO as to 
erved a ises for ipplementing and modi incorporate, at designated periodic intervals 
f g a and decisions previously dete studies reflecting certa vecial phases of the 
! la erved as guides to the indi educational program 
rf ray » ° 
lools for the Handicapped 
| ols for the Handicappes 
: kw ew lle! g statements are « vorld has always offered yathy to the 
sys cerpts from an addre by Dr. Da ! physically afflicted It it ilway give! 
W. Sm e, at the recent dedicatior charity But it ist beginning to give tools 
Sunshine School, San lrancisco vhich will enable ( indicapped to lift 
| 1 pal the movement adequate! themsel ve partia r complete from the 
Care ca indicapped children is a realm of those need ympathy and charity 


‘We are familiar th the mother who has 
one child more fragile than the others, perhaps 
permanently handicapped—and we are famil 
iar with her special tenderness for that child, 
her overflowing mpatl We are touched 
by her love as e puts the child to bed with 
infinite care, prepare pecial delicacies to 
tempt the appetite, and does the many other 


things that onl rm how to do 


Sut beautiful as this is, it is not enough. The 
child should also be given adequate training 
that will enable him to rely on himself some 
day. The mother will depart eventually. and 


Phe 


nable 


the child will be mature memory of her 


tenderness alone will not « him to be a 
iseful happy citizer 

being dedicated, the 
and the 


all re present aid 


This school, which 1 


others that have been built; many 


that will arise in the future, 
children-——aid in- 


iseful 


to physically handicapped 


tended to make childret capable, 


ambitious citizen 


December 1937 
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In Public Schools 


Safety Education 


Und { ro ( f chapter 199 of the 
i v ( highway safety 
nd trafl itions must be given in all 
{ Y State according to a 
cir i ed by the board of educa 
{ \ ( Pursuant to the 
proy pne tatute, the following action 
a i board of regents under date 
f J ) 37: Safety education, including 
g i traffic alety, hall be given to 
oth elementary and secondary 
grades; 1 t h instruction shall be made a 
lefinite part the school program either as a 
pecia ( nection with instruc 
jects; that comprehensive 
i LO! iret education be organized by 
Cal sé t ritu cluding highway and 
trafl ifet recreational safety, 
( vat il safety, and school 
atet { e the development of safety 
i d activities of everyday 
I I L the nstruction in safety educa 
Lit than 50 periods, or 
, ‘ each ear in the 
grace |1 to &), for not 
1 r the equivalent thereof, 
if or high school (grades 
it } t ie than 15 periods, or the 
if ear of the ‘ i“ 

1() , 


huge tt, Stat 1} 


Michigan, ani 


e the character 
Mi " iv ( 

( cted over a span of 

2 t parts The first 

ll be i period ot 

f e general plan of the 

the iT for reviewing the 

tent from previous and 

Che second phase, covering 

1 vear ist of the experimental trial 

1 the immediate results of 

the 1 romising practices that ca by 

ling rad pliase CoOoVeTInNg } 

ea t of the extension of plan 

tha ed ti rk well in a number of 

sehy Yury y thi phase and the fourth 

pl ey vill be placed on the evalua 

tion « t leferred outeomes The fourth 

pha ‘ ll be a period of summariza 

{ ration, and extension of best prac 

Lies i! education throughout the 
Stat 
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High School for Unadjusted Girls 

A high school for 
grades 7 to 12 
Los Angeles, Calif 


School Journal 


socially unadjusted girls 
established this fall in 


, according to the Los Angeles 


Was 


Any girl in junior or senior 
| 


high school who appears to be a social misfit 


a smaller group 
Mrs edna R. 


section, for transter! 


in need of special guidance in 
may be recommended to 
Sheldon, attendance 


After a c 


assistant 


mference held by the principal, the 


f attendance, and the 


supervisor ¢ 
parent or guardian, and when all the necessary 
the assistant 


Hee! completed, 


the 


records have 


supervisor will take records and the girl 


school 4 
found 
study 


to this special follow-up will be 


continued as Is necessary fo each girl 


offers d 


girls 


The course of will adjust to 
Credits toward 


the 


needs of these 
will be 
ovner Los 


meet the 


earned on same basis 


Angeles 


graduation 
as in the high schools 
Minneapolis Experiments 


\ new experiment in) bringing motior 


the clas 
Min 


according to. the 


The NEA on the air! 


EVERY MONDAY arrernoon, 2:30-3:00 
o'clock, E. S. 


System, kxits and Entrances. 


vents into 


tried this fall in two north 


T., Columbia Broadcasting 
A current 
aid to teachers of 


events program -— an 


the social studies. Begins Oct. 18, 1937. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY EveENING, 6:00-6:15 
o'clock, E. S. T., Red Network, National 
Broadcasting Company, Our American 


Schools. Promotes teacher welfare and 


better support for schools. Begins Oct. 


eEveRY SATURDAY mornine, 11:00-L1:15 
o'clock, E. S, T., Red Network, National 
Broadcasting Company, Our American 
school in 


home and 


Begins Oct. 16, 1937. 


Schools. Brings 


closer cor yperation 


Attractive printed announcements of 


these programs are available free for 


distribution from the National /-:ducation 


Association, Washington, D. C. 


N E 


ws 





Bulletin of the 
t of the practical educational value of 
the 


March of Time, is to be 


School 
A te 
classroom display of ¢ 
The 


use ofl 


Minneapolis schools. 


irrent releases of 


motion pictures, 


made Through auxiliary bulletins 


and teachers manuals, there will be detailed 
4 

colt ideration of the events pictured on the 

creen and their significance in relation to the 


stud\ \ 


will be to arouse 


regiilar courses ol objec- 


Live ol 


primary 
the ey perime nt 


interest in real life social problems 


School Library Handbook 
The North Public School Bulletin 


Cia al na 


recently announced As a help to school 
ibrarians and teacher-librarians, the North 
Carolina School Labrary Handhbool is being 
sued this fall. This handbook, which was 


Mrs. Mary 


chool library adviser, is designed to assist the 


prepared by Peacock Douglas, 
organization and administra- 
The 


the bulletin is very simply written and should 


librarian in the 


on of the library material included in 


elpful to the small schools and to the 
irger ones, to elementary schools and to 
gh schools The standard for accredited 


ool libraries; directions for organizing and 
suggestions for 


the 


caring tor the book collection . 


ecliol of books, especially reference 


collection, and magazines; lessons on the use 


of the library; suggestions for the promotion 


of library activities through publicity and 
displays, student librarians and library clubs 
are included One copy of the North Carolina 
School Handbook will be supplied to each 
chool in the State within the next few weet 


Copies are available to individuals at 15 cents 


eac! 


Ann Arbor Reports 
Ann Arbor, 
issued three publications 
titles: Classification in the Ele- 
mentary Grades of the Ann Arbor Publie 
Schools; A Reading Survey in 
the Kkiementary Ann Arbor; 
Child 
the 


Che Board of Education of 


Nic} . has recently 


Inder Lhe 


Report on the 
Grades of and 


Dh Junior High School in (srowth 


Che first-named bulletin describes mean- 


ing of age-grade grouping of pupils, and re- 
views three types of classification programs 
1) Grade 
grouping, 
the plan of classification that is being 
Ann Arbor. The bulle- 
the reading achievement of ele 
Ann Arbor and the 
instructional The 


f the superin- 


achievement, 2 homogeneous 


and (3) social maturity. It also 
presents 
leveloped in second 
tin discusse 
mentary school pupils in 
the 
third bulletin includes a report 
tendent of Ann 


losophy and growth of the junior high school, 


nature of program, 


schools of Arbor on the phi 
a discussion of the physiological and psycho- 


logical characteristics of the adolescent, and 


presents the home room guidance program 
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300-Page Report 
The Survey of the 
Pennsylvania, a publication of the Univer 


of Pennsylvania, has recently been receiv 


School oT 


The survey was condueted by the school 


education of the University of Penr 

at the invitation of the board lirector 
the Bethlehem school tem Much info 
mation of significance to the people of Bet! 
bem and to others interested educat 


~ 


contained in the 300-pag: 
which adds greatly to both its 1 labilit 


to the practical effect whi f report n 
have is the classification of recommendati 


In the rds of the 
se ; 
vey: In the first group are certain gene 


into three groups. 


recommendations which ar tal and ba 7 
to all others. The more deta 1 recomme! 

dations which should receive ttention 

soon as possible are found in the ond group 

The recommendations in the third group m es 
be considered As goal TOWAT ch the p e 
gram in the future may be rected Some . 


may not be attained fora number of vears 


Social Studies 


The State departme nt educat 
Oregon has recently issued a Cia tud 
course of 244 pages for the ¢ tal cho 
of that State. Part I, for grade to 4 
organized as a fused course cluding ge 
raphy, history and civic part I] 
grades 5 to 8&8, has coml ed tor 
government and correlated eogray 
some extent. 

Community Project 

Hallowe’en activities in R ester, M 
are directed by the Roc t Hig s 
Community League as a comm ty proj 


All details of planning for the occasic 


responsibilities of the 


league. The result is constructive citizer 
training combined with whole fun 
the usual vandalism 
Alabama Changes 

J. A. Keller who recent re ed as St: 


superintendent of educat 


the newly elected president f the State 

Teachers College at Florence Ala Albert 

H. Collins, former director f the Sta 

department of public welfare ieceeds Dr 

Keller as State superintendent Pp 
W.S. Der! I tier 


* 
In Colleges 


College Art 
Colleges and universitis lepartme 

of art, art schools, and te 

interested in the no-jury, no-ent: ee ¢ 
tion of water colors sponsored by the researe 
laboratories of M. Grumbacher, 470 We 
Thirty-fourth Street, New Y TI 
exhibit 


aqua-chromatic 


i24 


Bethleher 


2.000 members of ti 


titutions of higher education 


schools having 
participating artist 
uper and mats are provided by the 
participants for 


ntaining absolute uniform 


1 each artist indicates by an actual 


eries of quare provided or 


each painting, the colors he used 


a “All round the World, Cornell” 


des herself on being alma mater 
Virtually every country on the 
countries and 48 States of the Unior 
New Yorl 
f students enrolled, but 326 Pennsy! 
enrolled, 290 from New 
151 from Ohio, 101 from Massach 
Connecticut, 79 from Illinois, 


Michigan, 52 from Wisconsin, and 


State leads in the tota 


> from California 3,000 miles away 


al feature of Cornell is due in part 


‘ ystem of admissions, efforts of 


ttees of the Cornell Alumni Corporatio: 


Me Muller 


cholarships, 


iberal Arts building 
it Franklin and Marshall College at 


“% 


$250,000 was dedicated during the 
This build- 


seating 250 


centennial restivitse 
Theater 
equipped with the latest develop 
production, including 


tage and lighting effects and acou 


theater nas hee! pronounced Ori 
est nm al college At the opening 
( Room Club, the college dramatic 


ti pre ented Poor Richard as i 


WaLreR J. GREENLEAI 


In Educational Research 


( Teaching Ability 


ection of Peter Landiford, M. A 


ersity of Toronto Pre has issued 
Department of Educa 


% of the 


irch entitled Forecasting Teac} 


I It is one of the more careful 
ech have been made on the ibiect 
the stud is made in the usual fas} 
if I Lest f ind rat y student who 
teacher-training Institution and corre 
ese result Vit! iter estimate ol 
\nothe method as also followed 

1 trace the careers of @ number ol 
wd ul iccessiul teachers in service 

| liscover those trait 0 capacitle 
Cc! eemed crucial to eee if 

Thi tudy was carried out under 


Cam 


B. Conway, and J. A 


Long 


watercolors will he 
exhibition 


xcept trar sportation, 


represent 62 


Reading Material 


Mary Lazar has made a study of the reading 


interests, opportuniticr and activities of ele. 
mentary school childret Che study presents 
in a particularly interesting way the type of 
reading material chosen by these elementary 
school echildrer It ana Zé more clearly 
than other studi the reaso! why the great 
mass of boys and gu Choose DOOKS Hot recom- 
mended by teachers or librarian It discusses 
for example, the rage among the young gen- 
eration of the eri OO vhere the child 

led to read several boo! ising the same 
characters and, of course, ied by the same 
publishers. For b the most popular books 


were found 1 pe the larzat eries, the Lom 


Swift series, and the 


for girls the thre favorite boo in order of 
popularity were t Bobbse Dwi series, 
the Nancy Drew seri and Little Womer 
Che study is published by the ireau of pub- 


hications of ‘| eachel Colle ir Col im bia [ ni- 
i Activities, and 
Opportunities of Bright Average, and Dull 


versity, as Reading Interest 


Children 


Bilingualism 


A very complete revi f the problem of 
| 


bilingualism in relat to mental develop 
ment and edueat on icrile eme t. and a new 
reported by Seth 


study of the problem 


Arsenian in a bulletis published by the bureau 


of publication it Teachers College, Columbia 
University. lr} report ma be used as a 
ort of basic text trie ipyect The ne 
study reported is concerned with two groups 
f bilingual childre Ne York Cit one 
of Italian parentage and the other Jewish. 


The study is entitled Bilingualism and Men- 
tal Dey 


eclopme rit 


Higher Education Appraisal 


Mowat (; Ira er tig ] ied ! The College 


of the Future ai ippraisal of fundamental 
plans and trend Vierica higher educa- 
tion a book of some 529 pag in which he 
outlines man Ol tive if of higher education 
and draws conelusior regarding what a col- 
lege should loo} Ke i] Clint tril through 
What he clain e best research method 
know! that of considering all sides of the 
problem and ma deductior The main 
thesis of the t | concerned with the Ly pe 
of instructiona lf ite He advocate a 
sort of tutorial tem erein the tutor leads 
the student through the maze of knowledge 
vithout much a Lance 

It seems to thi riter that presentation 
is admirably done from the standpoint of 


summarizing the various plans for the organ- 
Hlowever, 


it also seems tha mportant area of college 


ization of i 
life has been omitte ideration, and 
this is the student s own abilities and purposes 


in attending college No real attack on the 


rration of the student's 


= 


problem of the i: 
traits and the college curriculum is outlined. 
Unless provisior ire specifi ally made for 
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lividua wnosis through measures of 
vario { college will ever be able to 
integrate 1 tudent and the curriculum 
The tud iblished by the Columbia 
Universit Py Columbia University, New 


Character Education 


The iractel! educatior experiment In 
Washingt D. C., as admittedly an experi 
ment ( ment of the school program 
to the | lua One of the important 
element iladjustment in school is the 
a ‘ 1 commensurate with the 
ind lua eneral a t his interests, and 

er if his classmate lor this 
ea e element of the character 
educat eriment Wa Lhe attempt WU 

ria 1 naugurate a diagnostic and 
progral This cooperative 
perimi tempt is described by Mario1 
Ve I Lie monograph Jee medial 
Re (] hed | Houghton Mifflin C 
Research at Duke 
1} ec onograph of the Duke Uni 
Stud i! keducation, by 
| \ | mm the problem ot the 
al from teacher-made ot 
ect ( 1 i | tandardized tests Ny 
Pu i t othe! have many times 
‘ ( ferent aminations cor 
structed 1 er the same ibject matter will 
ot be str ( parable He also reaches 

e «ef that objective tests are less 

athe ( i type examinations ae 
lo maring the reliability of the 
teacher-! ect e tests used for lis st id 

t ty correlations calculated on 

i I racic I Monroe and 
soudel 920 If he has faith in his con 

mmedtiately plan a more 

yrratpre e ¢ periment to veriuy his find 
gy beye loubt, because if he can verily 
, ( io hie will change 

| ‘ ‘ cational practice The 

’ ished b the Duke Uni 


DAVID SEGEI 
* 
In Other 


Government \gencies 


National Youth Administration 

N.Y ( ne opportunities to farm 

{ ! ding sol! and daughters of 
tena ther lo ncome families with an 
pport eal while you earn, 
act Aubre Williams, N y \ 

hort educational institution in 10 
Stat cl employment to approx 
mate , 300 students on resident vocational 
tra I ct Special agricultural train 
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ing and homemaking courses are provided 
with paid part-time employment on construc- 
tion and farm projects in State agricultural 


The plan, Mr. Williams 


says, has proved a practical way ‘‘to bring 


schools and colleges 


the rudiments of successful farm life within 
the reach of those young people who plan to 
remain on the farm, but who have never had 
the opportunity of learning properly to run a 
farm or a farm home.”’ 
Vocational training projects—open to farm 
vouth between the ages of 18 and 24, inclu 
families are form 


sive, whose recelving some 


of publie relief—are summarized as follows 





Alat 4 LL 
(Arkansa 4 if 
(,eorgia 2 ‘ 
Idal tA 
Lou 234 
M | l i 
North Carol ( 
Okiaho! i 4) 
mith ¢ i 2 
Dexa Ost 

i} Js 





rhe work is carried on in cooperation with 
the Department of Agriculture and various 


State schools and colleges Applicants are 
selected for terms varying from 6 weeks to 
6 month 

The young men are taught the fundamentals 
subjects as soil conservation, soil 


chemistry, dairying, poultry-raising, crop 
diversification, care of farm equipment, and 
cooperative purchasing and marketing The 
young women are trained in home gardening, 
cooking, and the 


economical marketing, 


canning and preservation of food products 





Sight for the blind. 


Works Progress Administration 

W. P. A. Administrator, Harry L. Hopkins, 
in a recent report announced the following 
outstanding projects for the blind conducted 
inder W. P. A. auspices 

Berkeley, Calif 


resulted in the production of 15 articles, sey 


A class in creative writing 


‘ral short stories, 1 play, and early chapters 


f several books. In another class, instructior 


was given in Braille shorthand as well as ir 
the reading and writing of Braille 

Brailled daily 
sheets were distributed to a large list of blind 


Georgia. and weekly news 


readers. The Braille Guide gives highlights of 


the day’s news, including pin-point photo- 
graphs of persons prominent in the news. 

Vew York City—One W. P. A. project 
produced 15,000 book 


which are distributed in the various 


more than talking 
machines, 
States by the Library of Congress in conjunc 
tion with the 


Blind 
period to eligible blind 


American Foundation for the 


They are loaned for an indefinite 


persons, preference 
being given to those who cannot read Braille 
and have no close relatives or friends to read 
The Post Office Department has 
which 


to them. 
established a free franking system by 
both machines and records are sent back and 
forth without cost A standard-size book can 


now be transcribed on six 2-sided 12-inch 
phonograph records 

State School for the Blind \ 
Braille garden is now under construction by 


the W. P. A 


the beauties of a garden and will be given 


Indiana 
Students will be able to enjoy 


opportunity to learn about flowers and trees 
in their own school vard. The garden in 
cludes not only flowers and plants but an 
equal number of small labels in Braille which 
give the common and botanical names of the 
plants and a brief résumé of their character- 
When the students walk in the gar- 
Braille 


label, touch the plant, and become familiar 


istics 
den they are now able to read the 
with its size and shape, its leaf, and its scent. 

\t the same institution a skating rink has 
been constructed where blind children may 
roller skate on a concrete-circled playground 
Chey have no trouble getting around it, for 
the surface is such that they are able to feel 
when they are coming to a curve and guide 
themselves accordingly. The Lions Club of 
Indianapolis purchased 100 pairs of skates for 


the children’s use. 


Marcaret FF. Ryan 
* 
. | >. 
In Other Countries 
New Institution 
The \ ttional Tliqhe Technical School 
named io Dr. Vilan Ra lislav Stefanih 


Milana 


KoSice, 


Statna Vvsokd Skola Technické Dr 


Rastislava Stefainika v KoSiciach), 
Slovakia, a new institution of university rank 
as established in Czechoslovakia by law of 


June 27, 1937. The school will be 


open to 
tudents at the beginning of the school year 


1938-39. It is organized into three depart- 


ment Structural engineering with two sec- 
tions—construction and transportation; hy- 
draulic engineering and water use tecnics; 


and agricultural engineering. The require- 
ments for admission to and graduation from 
ts degree curricula are the same as those of 


the Czech Institute of Technolog, of Prague. 
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Caltural Information 

A section of cultural relations 
established in the Ministry of 
Yugoslavia. In a _ brief 
Yugoslav Minister of Education stated that 
his country had long felt the : 
governmental office so that Y1 
be presented to the world in true colors. H¢ 
pointed out that Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
have paid considerable attention to the dif 
fusion of knowledge 
and have used considerable budgetary 
to that end. 
the future devote much attentioz 
its influence and prestige abroad 
cultural information, 


was recentl\ 
Education of 


declaration, the 


need of such a 


igoslavia could 


about LNnelr countries 
amounts 
would 


Yugoslavia, he added, 


tO ennancing 


means ol 


A Million Pounds 


A contribution of 1,000,000 pounds has 


been offered to Oxford University, England, 
by Lord Nuffield. The be 
First, 100,000 pounds is to build 


and equip an up-to-date laboratory 


nefaction is for two 
purposes. 
of physical 
building 


chemistry. The remainder is for the 


and endowment of a post graduate college ol 
Lord Nuffield has already 
purchased the site for the new college 

Lord Nuffield’s gifts 


to the university. A year ago he gave al 


social studies. 


This is not the first of 
endowment to the medical schoo! and recent! 
offered a further amount of 200,000 pounds to 
erect buildings and hospitals connected wit! 
the school. Jn toto he has lonated over 
3,000,000 pounds 


Geology Institute 

A National Institute of Geology 
in Venezueia by lecrees of Sep 
tember 29, 1937, 316,000 
bolivars ($103,237 at par) to cover expenses 
June 30. Its 
The Ver 
50 percent 


was created 
presidential 
with a budget of 


until next purpose is to trail 


professional geologists ezuelan labor 
law requires that at least of the 
technicians employed by the oil 


of the 


companies 


SOE com 


must be Venezuelan, and 


dir gy enougdi 


panies have had much difficulty fi 
competent native technicians, including geolo 
gists, to meet this provision of the law 

Five professors and five assistant professors 
will constitute the teaching staff of the ne 
institute and arrangements are being made for 
laboratories of mineralogy, petrography, ge 
eral chemistry, qualitative and quantitative 


analysis, and the necessary equipment for 


studies in practical topography 


Peru Scholarships 

Three scholarships will soon be given t 
graduates of the School of Engineers (Escuela 
de Ingenieros), Lima, Peru, to come to the 
United States for further stud: The first 


the three will be a course of 6 to 12 months 


specializing in textile manufactures; the se 
ond will be 12 to 18 months in the electrica 
engineering schools at Schenectady; the tl 


f 


4a course 1n the School 0 M nes 
Post or Phillipsburg, N. } In each case the 
period of study mav be pre ged if that 


found desirable A ree 
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graduate of the Escuela de Ingenieros, recom- 


mended by it, and able to speak English. 
be scholarships are made possible by the 
firms from the United 


cooperation ot three 


States that are operating in Peru 
Placing Graduates 

The possibilities of placing its graduates in 
employment is the subject of a report issued 
board of 
The re- 
port states that during the fiscal year ended 


1937, a 


in September by the appointment 


Melbourne University, Australia. 


good demand existed for 


June 30, 
mechanical engineers 


in de 


chemists and engineers, 


especially. Physicists are constantly 


mand and a shortage is expected since the 


increased activity of the Commonwealth 


Government in the field of research in connec- 


tion with secondary industry. There was a 


loubtful and uncertain demand for arts grad- 


xcept in public service and teaching 


and stockbroking firms required grad- 


lates passing with honors in economics and 
finance Law graduates were in the worst 
position and effort was made during the year 


to draft a number into the commercial world. 
Demand for 


nonexistent 


lawyers was practically 


young 


Both men and women grad- 


uates showed a general aversion to teaching 


though there was an acute shortage of teachers 


ig 
especially in science and mathematics. 
Finding employment for women graduates 

[ difficult 


impossible to place them in 


the board’s most problem It 
aimost 
laboratories and Government de- 


Most of the 


and attain the pass degree 


lustria 


partments women now enter 
the arts course 
If they are not inclined to teach, they may 
obtain employment if they aré 
Women students are 


to take the stenographic course 


more readily 
expert tenographers 
encouraged 

association with the arts course, so that 
they can, if necessary, obtain secretarial posi- 


There 


can spell 


tions untill other posts are a\ ailable 


demand for women who 


inctuate, and in some cases compose 


Education in Japan 


1 General Surrey of Education in Japan 


published by the Department of Education 
Tokvo, 1937, 


Education in 


was received at the 
November It is 
publications on the 
title that 


out in 1926, 1930, and 1935, except that it is 


ol Japan, 
Office of 


sjmilar to the same 


subject and with the same came 


larger, better illustrated, and carries with it 


4 companion publication Hducation in Japan 


Che latter is a series of graphs and charts 


ge the organization of the school sys 


tem, its administration and control, and illus 
trating both present and historical statistics 
publications were arranged by 


the Japanese Government on the occasion of 


tne Seventh World Educational Conference 


eld Tokyo last summer to give to foreig: 
rsa g eral idea of the educational conditior 
| ( tr Both are valuable for stu 
r i eachers of comparative educatio! 


or to anyone who wishes to know about 


education in Japan. 


Congress at Rouen 

The Ninth 
Congress will be held at 
9 to 13, 1938. 


Internationa! Ornit hologica] 
I rance, May 


The Congress will be organized 


Rouen, 


In four sections: 1. Taxonomy and ZOO0- 


geography; 2. Anatomy, physiology, paleon- 
Biology including 


etc. ; 


OZV, oo. 


tology and embryo 


ethology, ecology migration, odlogy, 


and 4 Applied ornithology including economic 
and observations 


ornithology, taxidermy, 


and experiments on birds in captivity, 


Questions concerning the protection of birds 
will be handled by the 
mittee for Bird Pre 


at Rouen on May 6 an 


International Com- 
ervation which will meet 
17, immediately before 
the opening of the ¢ 


ngress 


of the (Congress is Monsieur 


The secretary 


Jean Delacour, Chateau de Cleres, Cleres, 
eeine Inferieure, France Persons who wish 
to present papers must notify him by Jan- 
uary $1, 1938, and give the following infor- 


mation 


A Title of the paper Wit! number of 


tvped pages and approximate time 
required for delivery 

b) Section for which it is intended. 

c) Whether illustrated by lantern slides, 
films, or photographs and _ prints, 
Sizes of des and films must be 
£iven. 

Excursions of arious nds are being 


arranged for the delegates 
The Government of France has invited the 


Government of the United States to partici- 





pate by being officiall, represented. The 





re accepted. 


invitation will prol 


(BEL 


JAMES F. 


Delegate Participation 


Convention of 
Publie 


Jaltimore, 


sixth Annual 


Association of 


The Twenty 
the National 
Jusiness Officials recently 


School 
held in 
Md., built its program to allow a maximum 


amount of delegate participation. Discussion 


leaders were provided for many of the im- 


portant addresses followed by discussion or 


questions from the delegates 


Qne evening session Was devoted to three 


discussion ‘‘section meetings,” and another 


evening session, to five ‘‘round-table confer- 


ences,’ at which there were exchanges of 


ideas and practices 


COMPLETE YOUR FILE 


Back copies of SCHOOL LIFE may be 
obtained at 10 cents each, from the Super- 
Government 


intendent of Documents, 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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